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THE LEGEND OF THE DISGUISED KNIGHT. 
BY WILLIAM E. A. AXON. 


TuerE are some half mythical traditions which appear to be a good 
deal cleverer than Sir Boyle Roach’s proverbial bird, they are not only 
capable of being in two places at once, but are able to establish them- 
selves firmly in half-a-dozen different localities. 

Of this character are the legends of William Tell, the dog Gellert, 
and others, which Mr. Baring-Gould in his ‘‘ Curious Myths of the 
Middle Ages,” has removed from veracious history. Many more of 
this nature are floating about unwritten, or lie scattered in various 
books, whence it is very desirable they should be drawn forth to the 
broad daylight. 

“How many have stumbled upon footprints of ‘St. Catherine’s 
Mare and Foal’ on the old red sandstone, which they would 
be glad to have set side by side, in accessible literature, with 
the ‘ Friar’s Heel’ at Stonehenge, ‘ Kybe’s Foot’ at Holyhead, ‘ Father 
Cuddy’s Knee’ at Killarney, and ‘ Buddha’s Foot’ at Ceylon, before 
these traditions vanish away in the clearer light of geology. Who 
would not rejoice in a review of all the giants’ wives who in Wales, in 
Cornwall, and no doubt in all the lands, have dropped huge stones 
(green, grey, or whatever colour was most obnoxious to their spouses), 
out of their aprons upon the sand, where they remain unto this ve 
day. Or of the cities submerged ‘between Land’s End and Scilly 
rocks,’ ‘all down the lonely coast of Lyonesse,’ or under Llangorse 
Lake in Brecknockshire, or wherever else a deep, dark, solitary ex- 
panse of water has suggested to untutored fancy, the superstition that 
men and men’s haunts have been engulphed by the water flood! Or 

-of such devils tricks as are called up by the legend attaching to the 
parish church of Churchdown (vulgo Chosen) which men’s hands would 
have reared upon the level plain, had not the Archfiend’s busy fingers 
carried off to the top of the hill, which overlooks the vale of Glouces- 
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ter, night after night, what the workmen built in the day. [This 
legend is also narrated of Rochdale Church, Saddleworth Church, and 
of Vale Royal Church.] These look at first like local superstitions, 
but if grouped by loving research and intelligent parallelism, they 
would help to dispel the mists of ignorance even while providing food 
for fancy.” * 

These words may fitly form the apology for the present imperfect 
attempt to collect the various versions of a legend which formed one 
of the pleasures of our childhood, and to which we have listened with 
rapt attention in the sad and solemn autumn gloamings, or in the long 
winter evenings. The story is one calculated to captivate the young 
imagination, and there can hardly be any need to apologise for this 
endeavour to bring together the parallelisms of a story which has 
charmed the fancy of Boccaccio, Tieck, and Scott. 


I. 
THE NOBLE MORINGER, 


The Ballad of the noble Moringer was translated by Sir Walter Scott 
in 1819, from a collection of German popular songs published by 
Busching and Von der Hagen. It commences with the noble Moringer 
informing his wife that he has vowed to make a pilgrimage to St. 
Thomas’-land, and desiring her to await his return “seven twelve- 
months and a day.” The lady does not appear to have any great 
objections to her liege lord departing for the somewhat vague Saint 


_ Thomas’-land, but being of a practical nature, she inquires what busi- 
hess arrangements he proposes to make before his departure. 


“ Now tell me true, thou noble Knight, what order takest thou here, 
And who shall lead thy vassal band, and hold thy lordly sway, 
And be thy lady’s guardian true when thou art far away?” 


The noble Moringer thinks there will be little difficulty in getting 
some competent person to undertake these charges, and the chamber- 
lain coming in just in the nick of time, he requests that cautious indi- 
vidual to undertake the office. 


“ The chamberlain was blunt and true, and sturdily said he, 

‘ Abide, my lord, and rule your,own, and take this rede from me ; 
That woman’s faith’s a brittle trust—Seven twelvemonths didst thou say? 
I'll pledge me for no lady’s truth beyond the seventh fair day.’ ” 


This ungallant speech somewhat disheartens the Baron, but he makes 
the same request to his youthful Esquire, ‘who was Marstetten’s 
heir,” and that young gentleman at once accepts the trust, and puts 
to rest the cares of the noble Moringer. The Baron sets out upon his 
pilgrimage, and wanders in St. Thomas’-land seven twelvemonths and 
a day. 





* Quarterly Review, April, 1867, p. 449. 
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It was the noble Moringer within an orchard slept, 

When on the Baron’s slumbering sense, a boding vision crept 

And whispered in his ear a voice, “”T is time, Sir Knight to wake 
Thy lady and thy heritage another master take, 

Thy tower another banner knows, thy steeds another rein, 

And stoop them to another’s will thy gallant vassal train, 

And she the Lady of thy love, so faithful once and fair, 

This night within thy father’s hall, she weds Marstetten’s heir. 


In this extremity the Baron appeals to St. Thomas for aid, and by the 
kind permission of that most obliging of patron saints, he falls into a 
deep sleep and awakes safe and sound in the neighbourhood of his own 
castle. His pilgrim attire procures him admittance into the hall, 
where the marriage festivities of the widow (1) of the noble Moringer 
with the heir of Marstetten are being celebrated. 


Then up the halls paced Moringer, his step was sad and slow, 
It sat full heavy on his heart, none seemed their lord to know ; 
He sat him on a lowly bench oppressed with care and wrong, 
Short space he sat, but ne’er to him seem’d little space so long. 
% * x * * * * x * * 
“ Our castle’s wont,” a bridesman said, “ hath been both firm and long, 
No guest to harbour in our halls till he shall chant a song.” 
* * * * * 


* * * * * 


‘Chill flows the lay of frozen age,” ’twas thus the pilgrim sung 
Nor golden meed nor garment gay, unlocks his heavy tongue ; 
Once did I sit, thou bridegroom gay, at board as rich as thine, 
And by my side as fair a bride with all her charms was mine. 


But time traced furrows on my face, and I grew silver-hair’d, 

For locks of brown, and cheeks of youth, she left this brow and beard. 
Once rich but now a palmer poor I tread life’s latest stage ! 

And mingle with your bridal mirth the lay of frozen age.” 


The lady touched with his sadness sends her cup-bearer with a beaker 
of wine for the poor Palmer. 


It was the noble Moringer that dropped amid the wine 

A bridal ring of burning gold so costly and so fine ; 

Now listen, gentles to my song, it tells you but the sooth, 

*T was with that very ring of gold he pledged his bridal truth. 


He requests the cup-bearer to return the beaker to the Lady, nor is 
his request denied. 


The ring hath caught the Lady’s eye, she views it close and near, 
Then might you hear her shriek aloud, “'The Moringer is here! ” 
Then might you see her start from seat, while tears in torrents fell, 


But whether ’twas for joy or woe, the ladies best can tell. 
* * * * * * * * * x 


It was Marstetten then rose up, his falchion there he drew, 

He kneel’d before the Moringer, and down his weapon threw ; 

“ My oath and knightly faith are broke,” these were the words he said, 
“Then take, my liege, thy vassal’s sword, and take thy vassal’s head.” 
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The noble Moringer he smiled, and then aloud did say, 

“‘ He gathers wisdom that hath roamed seven twelve-months and a day; 
My daughter now hath fifteen years, fame speaks her sweet and fair, 

I give her for the bride you lose, and name her for my heir. 


The young bridegroom hath youthful bride, the old bridegroom the old, 
Whose faith was kept till term and tide so punctually were told; 

But blessings on the warder kind that oped my castle gate, 

For had I come at morrow tide, I came a day too late.” 


“In the German Editor's notice of the ballad, it is stated to have 
been extracted from a manuscript Chronicle of Nicolaus Thomann, 
Chaplain to Saint Leonard in Weisenhorn, which bears the date 1533 ; 
and the song is stated by the author to have been generally sung in 
the neighbourhood at that early period. Thomann, as quoted by the 
German Editor, seems faithfully to have believed the event he nar- 
rates. He quotes tombstones and obituaries to prove the existence of 
the personages of the ballad, and discovers that there actually died, 
on the 11th May, 1349, a Lady Von Neuffen, Countess of Marstetten, 
who was, by birth, of the house of Moringer. This lady he supposes 
to have been Moringer’s daughter, mentioned in the ballad. He 
quotes the same authority for the death of Berckhold Von Neuffen, in 
the same year. The editors, on the whole, seem to embrace the 
opinion of Professor Smith, of Ulm, who, from the language of the 
ballad, ascribes its date to the 15th century.” * 

This ballad suggested to Tieck the plot of one of his dramas, and 
it has just lately been made the subject of an opera by Mr. Marcellus 
Higgs. 

Il. 


THE LEGEND OF MAB’S CROSS. 


Tn the Standish gate of Wigan, there stood some years ago the remains 
of an ancient stone cross, commonly known as Mab’s Cross. Whether 
the rapid march of modern improvement has removed this memento 
of the past we cannot say. 

Connected with it was a legend relating to the ancient family of 
the Bradshaighs of Haighall. -Haighall descended by the distaff to the 
Earls of Balcarras, and the story was related by Lady Balcarras to Sir 
Walter Scott, very early in the life of the great Magician of the North. 

Scott with his great love of legendary lore, could hardly fail to be 
struck by it, and accordingly, we find that it became deeply impressed 
upon his mind, and when Waverley appeared, “being at that time 
profuse of legendary lore, he inserted it in the shape of a foot-note” 
to that novel.t 

He observes with characteristic humour, that “had he known then 
the value of such a story, it is likely that as directed in the inimitable 
receipt for making an epic poem, preserved in the Guardian, he would 
have kept it for some future opportunity.” f 





* Scott’s Poems. (Translations from the German). 
+ Introduction to the Betrothed. t Lbid. 
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However the incident proved of further service, for the Bradshaigh 
tradition, and the ballad of the noble Moringer, suggested to him the 
plot of the Betrothed. 

“T am permitted,” says Sir Walter, “by my noble friends the Lord 
and Lady of Haigbhall, to print the following extract from the family 
genealogy :— 


Six William Bradshaghe, 2d. | abell daughter and 
Sone to Sir ifn ray i Sale heire eos 
great traueller and B Roris de Haghe and 
Souldper and married Blachrode and had issue 
Co H. 8, & 2. 

of this Babel is a story by tradition of undouted 

herity that in Sr Miilliam Bradshage’s absence 

(beinge 10 penres afouy in the fares) she 

married to x Welch ht Sr William retorninge 

from the fares came in a Palmer's habit amo- 

ngst the Poore to haghe. Wiho when she sa € 

congetringe that he faboured her former 

husband fwept, for fohich the ht chusticed her 

at wich Sr Billiam foent and made him selfe 

Aualone to his Cennants in och space the ht 

ficd, but neare to Helston Parke Sr William ouer- 

tooke him and slue him, The said Dame 

Mabel fous eniopned by her confessor to 

doe Pennances by going onest ebery foeek 

hare fout and bare legg’d to Cross ner Wigan 

from the baghe foilest she lined & is called 

Babb “fF to this dap; and ther monument Xyes 

in Wigan Church as you see ther Portrd, 


Su: Bom: 1315,”* 


Mr. Roby, who has a charming tale on this subject in the “ Tra- 
ditions of Lancashire,” quotes the above incorrectly (beinge 10 yeares 
away in the holy wares), and then proceeds to show that as the last 
Crusade concluded ten years before Sir William’s birth, he could not 
reasonably be expected to have taken any part in it. The discrepancy 
it will be seen, is wholly of Mr. Roby’s making. The wars, as he 
observes, “were nearer home. The machinations of that powerful 
noble, Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, together with the disastrous cam- 
paign of Edward II. against the Scots, are sufficiently important events 
to account for the long absence of Sir William Bradshaigh, who is sup- 
posed to have been taken prisoner during these unhappy troubles.” 

Of the monument to Sir William Bradshaigh and his lady, Mr. 





* Introduction to the Betrothed. 
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Roby states that “their effigies on the tomb now exist but as rude and 
unshapely masses ; time and whitewash, the two great destroyers of 
our monumental relics, having almost obliterated their form, the one 
by diminishing, the other by adding to their substance.” This monu- 
ment is engraved in The Betrothed, and a drawing of Mab’s Cross 
accompanies Mr. Roby’s version of the legend in the “ Traditions of 
Lancashire.” 


III. 
THE LEGEND OF BRETTON HALL. 


Bretton Hall, the seat of the Wentworth Blacketts, was erected in 
1720, when the old family mansion and chapel adjoining it were pulled 
down. According to an old Yorkshire ballad,* Sir William Wentworth 
Blackett possessed— 


« A roving breast, 
His lady and his home he left behind, 
Says he the end of this wide world I’ll find, 
The earth’s extensive, but you may depend on’t 
Before e’er I return I’ll find the end on’t,”” 


And so he goes roaming through the world for twenty-one years. 
Then perhaps he thought 


Good lack the world is round, 

The end is nowhere so it can’t be found, 
And as I am weary of this wild-goose chase, 
At home again ere long I’ll show my face. 


Meanwhile his loving wife, not having the constancy of Penelope, has 
listened to a gallant suitor, and Sir William hears of her intended 
marriage as he nears home. He presents himself at his own hall door 
in the disguise of a beggar, soliciting alms, and forces himself into the 
dining-rooms where the marriage-feast is being held. His conduct 
appears so strange that the company make up their minds to expel 
him. 


* The deuce is in the beggar-man they cried, 
He either means to beg or steal the bride.” 

« No, no,” says he, “1 claim her as my own, 
He smiled and then he did himself make known. 


The bride did her first bridegroom recognise, 
With joy transported to his arm she flies ; 
Sir William freely did forgive his wife, 
They lived together till the end of life. 

The author of this ballad appears to be afraid that his strange story 
would be received by some individuals with doubt and incredulity, 
and he therefore concludes his performance with this incontrovertible 
testimony to the historical accuracy of his narrative :— 





+ Ballads of Yorkshire, Edited by Dr. Ingledew, p. 300. 
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But Sirs, the boots in which Sir William went, 
Are kept in memory of that event ; 

The very hat he wore preserved has been 

At Bretton Hall, where they yet may be seen. 


IV. 
THE LEGEND OF ROE’S OROSS. 


In December, 1866, the Rev. Dr. Hoare contributed to the Gentleman's 
Magazine a very interesting paper on the ancient Cheshire manor of 
Stayley, which lies between Mottram and the now large and flourish- 
ing town of Staleybridge. One of the oldest monuments in Staley is 
an old cross, familiarly known as Roe Cross, and in Mottram Church 
is a mutilated sepulchral monument, which is commonly called Roe 
and his wife. Connected with these relics, says Dr. Hoare, is the 
following tradition :— 


“Sir Ralph [De Stayley] accompanied Richard L. to the Crusades, 
where he was taken prisoner and held captive many years. At length 
he was allowed to return to his native land. Travelling in disguise 
he arrived near his home, where he met an old servant accompanied 
by a dog, which had been a favourite with his master. The dog recog- 
nises Sir Ralph, who learns that his lady is about to be married next 
day. He hurries forward and requests to see her ladyship, but this is 
denied ; he then begs a cup of metheglin, and after drinking it he 
puts a ring into the vessel, and sends the inaid with it to her mistress, 
Lady Stayley is convinced of the identity of her long lost husband, 
and the intended bridegroom, who had in those lawless days used 
threats to obtain her hand for the sake of her estate, had to dis- 
appear.” 

Roe Cross was erected where Sir Ralph met his old servant ; and 
further to perpetuate the event, the Knight and his Lady in their 
monument are represented sleeping with a dog at their feet. A draw- 
ing of this monument, as it then appeared, is engraved in Aikin’s 
Country round Manchester, and a woodcut, representing its present 
condition, accompanies Dr. Hoare’s paper. 


% 


Another version of this curious tradition we find in uo less a book 
than the famous Decameron of Boccaccio (tenth day, Novel ix.), it 
varies considerably from the two preceding, as will be seen by the 
following abstract :— 

Immediately before the commencement of the Crusades, Saladin 
and two of his nobles, disguised as merchants, travelled through some 
portion of Europe, and having accidently met with Messer Torello d’ 
Istria, were entertained by him with an hospitality alike generous and 
magnificent. Torello afterwards joins the Crusades, and desires his 
wife to remain single a year, a month, and a day ; he is tdken prisoner 
by the Saracens, and becomes falconer to Saladin, by whom he is at 
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length recognised and honoured in a manner worthy of his former con- 
duct. He sends a letter for his relations at Pavia, but it never 
arrives, as the vessel to which it was entrusted suffers shipwreck. 
Torello learns this fact only three days before the expiration of the 
time enjoined upon his wife. Saladin, however, assures him that he 
shall be in Pavia at the appointed time, and he is conveyed by art- 
magic through the air whilst sleeping on a magnificent bed, whose 
splendours are detailed with all the minuteness of an upholsterer’s 
advertisment, and deposited in the Church of San Pietro, greatly to 
the astonishment of the Holy Fathers. The Abbot, who is Torello’s 
uncle, is at length convinced of his nephew’s identity, and tells him 
that his wife is being forced against her wish into a second marriage. 
Torello accompanies his uncle to the marriage-feast, and having drunk 
@ portion of a cup of wine, he drops into it a ring, and on pretence of 
it being customary in his own country, he sends the half-emptied 
wine-cup for the bride to drink. As soon as she sees the ring, she 
recognises her husband, who is at once restored to his former position. 


VI. 
THE LEGEND OF SIR FRANCIS LEKE. 


Another version is related of the Lekes, of Derbyshire, but here the 
scene is laid in the time of the great Civil War; it bears great resem- 
blance to those already narrated. The hero, who has been cast upon a 
lonely island, is conveyed to his own land again by a miracle similar 
to the one related in the ballad of the noble Moringer, and the method 
which he employs to make himself known is the one adopted by the 
German knight. This tradition has been made the subject of the very 
beautiful ballad by Richard Howitt, which originally appeared in the 
“ Reriquary.” As it has so appeared already in the “ Retiquary,”* 
and is also given, with an introductory notice of the Leke family, in 
Mr. Jewitt’s admirable and most valuable volume of “Ballads and 
Songs of Derbyshire,” ¢ it will not be necessary to reproduce it here. 





The writer does not suppose that he has succeeded in detecting all 
the varying forms which this legend has taken, but he hopes that the 
present attempt may lead to further investigation of this curious sub- 
ject. Some of the versions appear to have an air of veracity about 
them, and it would be curious to know whether any of them rest upon 
unassailable historical evidence, and if they are purely mythic it would 
be no less curious to learn how this novel of Boccaccio’s should have 
become localized in three out-of-the way corners of Old England. 


Strangeways. 





* “ ReLiquary,” Vol. I.; p. 43. 
+ “ Ballads and Songs of Derbyshire, page 210. 
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THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE REGISTER OF CHESTER- 
FIELD PARISH CHURCH. 


BY FREDERICK BRADLEY. 


Tue veuerable calf-bound folio of vellum, from which the following 
pages are compiled, is in excellent preservation, considering the cen- 
turies of thumbing to which its “sere and yellow” leaves have been 
subjected. In many places Time has capriciously blackened the 
character of the writing, while in others he has less amiably turned it 
so wofully wan that, here and there, it has wholly given up the ghost, 
or rather left nothing but its ghost behind. 

Generally, however, the entries are remarkably legible, in spite of 
an occasional folio of spectral ink, or where the writer’s fingers appear 
to have been cramped by an unusually acute attack of that chronic 
rheumatism which, judging from the crabbedness of their penmanship, 
must have afflicted the scribes of the period. 

The following is a transcript of its title:— 

“ Registrum in Ecclesia de Chesterfeild, de omnibus Commaritatis 
“ baptizatis, et sepultis, a coronatione serenissime Regine nostre Eliza- 
“ bethae, decimo septimo videlicet die mensis Nouembris in Anno Domini 
“1558, usque ad annum domini presentem et.” 

The subjoined extracts include all the entries relating to Foljambe, 
Durant, Ireton, Hunloke, and Gower, and the earliest occurrences 
(distinguished by an asterisk) of other names of any note or frequency 
in the Register. 

The first entry is a burial :— 

Nouember, Anno 1558. 
Johannes Cocker sepultus fuit xvij®. die novembris. 

Under the same month and year :— 


Godfridus ffuliambe filius Godfridi ffuliambe de Waltone, bapt. fuit xxv°. die. 
Agnes filia Richardi *Ashe baptizat. fuit xvijo. die novembris. 
Petrus *Fletcher et Alicia Hurst, commaritat. essent xxvj°. die. 
December. Nicholas *Eyre sepult. fuit primo die decembris. 

_ Elizabetha filia Thome *Ingman bapt, fuit vij°. die. 

a0 Radulphus filius Johannis *Cluworth bapt. fuit ix°. die. 

~ Margreta *Heathcot vxor Georgij Heathcott sepult. xvj°. die. 
Januarie. pre. vay) filia Willimi ha Bi eae baptizat. iiije. die. 

» Johannes Thornell et Jane *Lache nupt. erant xv°. die. 

” Thomas *Stubbing et Margreta Marshall copulat. eadé die. 
Richardus Newtone et Maria *Clarke nupt. erant xxje. die. 
’ Jacobus *Watkinsone de Calow sepult. xxvjo. die. 
ffebruarie. Henricus filius Alani *Somsall sepult. fuit xvjo. die. 

” Johannes *Woodward filius Johannis Woodward baptizat. fuit xxvj°. die 


Marche. Willis Delacrist sepult. fuit vj®. die. 





(1) The Compiler of Ford’s ‘‘ History of Chesterfield,” asserts that cutlery was an- 
ciently manufactured in the town, and thus accounts for the name of one of its oldest 
streets—Knifesmith Gate. But in the absence of any proof of his assertion, which 
may have been simply grounded upon the name itself, 1 think it is quite as probable 
that the street was called after the respectable family of Knifesmith, which was settled 
for many generations in the parish ; just as Wheeldon Lane, and Soresby Street, 
perpetuate the names of families locally extinct. 
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Marche. Elena *Humlocke (Hunloke) se om. 5 ixo, die. 
pa Godfridus filius Radulphi Heathcott de Chesterfeild, bapt. fuit xxj°. die, 
fe Margreta filia Johannis *Worth baptizat. xxix°. die. 
Robertus Baxter de Chesterfeild ey fuit ultimo die. 
April, Anno 1559. 
Johannes *Cley baptizat. fuit vo. die Aprilis. 
Isabell *Hownsfeild sepult. fuit vj®. die. 
Robertus filius Thome *fforthe baptizat. eade die. 
Nicholaus *Townrowe sepult, fuit x. die. 
Johannes fiillypott de Chesterfeild sepult. xj. die. 
Johan filia Roberti *Cade de Chesterfeild se; —. xijo. die, 
May. Nicholaus Legh de Chesterfeild sepult fuit xvo. die. 
Julius. Willus Staley et Elizabetha Blythe copulat. xxve. die. 
September. Richardus Johnsone Alderman de Chesterfeild sepult. ij. die. 
o Willms *Boler et Elizabetha Heathcott nupt. fuerunt iij°. die. 
> Johannes *Dyker (Dowker ?) sepultus fuit vjo, die. 
October. Godfridus filius nicholai Clarke de Chesterfeil baptizat. fuit xxviij°. die. 
Nouember. vam Dawker de newarke et Maria michell de Chesterfeild nupt. xix®, 


Tanuarie. Georgi *Webster et Grace Bundell de Chesterfeild nupt. fuerunt xxviije. 
ffebruarie. Robertus eae de Hathersidge et Isabella Tippinge de Brakinfeld nupt. 


iiijo. 
Alicia vxor Johis "eStansall de Chesterfeild sepult. fuit xvje. die. 
March. Emott *Shawe de Chesterfeild sepult. fuit xviije. die. 
ril, Anno 1560. 
tim undus Swifte de Waltone sepult. fuit xj°. die. 
Godfridus *Lingard de Waltone et margreta Pearse de Chesterfeild bapt. (sic) eade die. 
Johannes Crosley de Chesterfeild se eer fuit xxvj°. die. 
Margeria Abell de Newbold sepult. fuit xxvije. die. 
Iune. Marion filia Johis Heyre de Dunstone paptizat. fuit xijo. die. 
»,»  Richardus Spawforth et margreta *wagstaffe de Chesterfeild nupt. xvj°. die. 
August. Agneta Beynbrigg de Chesterfeild sepult. fuit iiije. die. 
September. Georgius Sylvester et margreta watts nupt. fuerunt ~ die. 
Georgius *Tatersall de Chesterfeild baptizat. xxiije, 
October. Hugo w — et Mawde Hodgkinsone nupt. xiije. die. 
a ee Rollysley de Darley et Margreta *Shakerley de Spittle nupt. 
xxixo, die, 
-‘Nouember. Elizabetha filia Nicholai *Shershaw de Chesterfeild bapt. fuit xxiijo. die. 
Ianuarie. Henricus vo gn de Kilnyngtone in Com: Nott: et Gracia Michell de 
Chesterfeild nupt. xxvjo. die. 
April, Anno 1561. 
Ricus Thompstone et Agneta *woode de Sheffeld nupt. xxvij. die. 
Radus Clarke et Jana Lee nupt. fuere xxix®. die. 
Maie. Jane filia Radi *Rotheram de Newbold baptizat. fuit xiij°. die. 
Tune. Agnes Plumtree de Taptone baptizat. fuit viijo. die. 
»» Margery *Awood (Allwood) de Normantone sepult fuit xvije. die. 
x» Lucia *Newbold de Newbold sepult. fuit xviije. die. 
September. Radus Smith de bayliesmithies baptizat. fuit vije. die. 
na Robertus filius Henrici *Dikons baptizat. fuit xxixe, die. 
Nouember. Elizabetha filia Thoms Marpulse de Ekintone baptizat. xvj 
de Jacobus Waltone et Agneta ffolliambe de Waltone nupi. x¥ xvii, die. 
December. Radulphus Juslarde de Hasland sepult. fuit viije. die. 
me Blizabetha filia Albani *Leake baptizat. xxviijo. die, 
ffebruarie. Humfridus *Barley et Grace Shakerley, nupt. fuere iij®. die. 
Aprill, Anno 1562. 
Robertus Johnsone of Chesterfeild et Elena Renshaw de ee nupt. xij®. die. 
Richardus *Penistone et Alicia Darwen nupt. fuere xxviij®. di 
Maie. a Benett de Brimingtone et Arable rater de Brampton nupt. iije. 
e. 
»  Willms  Raggisdall et Johana Tapitur de Chesterfeild nupt. vitimo die. 
August. Willms *Huit de Newbold baptizat. fuit primo die. 
September. Willms *Kingstone et Elizabetha Cowrt nupt. fuere xxix®, die. 
October. Mawde filia Johis Otes de Chesterfield bapt. fuit x. die. 


eat OtboO b> 
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October. Gomaies Ailes Thome *Standley de waltone baptizat. fuit xxxj°. die. 
Nouember. Robertus Pearsone et Alicia ily nupt. viij®. die. 
fe Radus filius Nicholai Shershawe de Chesterfeild baptizat. fuit eade die. 
Ianuarie. Johannes Grubber et Johna Oxley nupt. fuere xxiiije. die. 
P Agneta filia Willmi Gibbon de waltone baptizat. fuit eade die. 
March. Nicholas filius Jacobi *Teyler bapt. fuit xxve. die. 
April, Anno 1563. 
Thomas ffanshawe et Elena ffanshawe fil. coloni ffanshawe de Brimingtone baptizat. 
fuere x°. die Aprilia. 
ffranciscus filius Rolandi *Durantt de Tagtene bapt. fuit xiije. die. 
Iuly. Edwardus Newbold et Dorothia ffoliambe nupt. fuere xix®. die. 
October. Margreta Staveley (filia or uxor omitted) Willmi Staveley de Brimingtone 
sepult. vj°. die. 
Willms Wortley de Chesterfeild sepult fuit xxve. die. 
Alicia *Colley filia Ric: Colley de Chesterfeild bapt. fuit xj°. die. 
i Elena ffrayle de eo ae sepult. fuit xxv°. die. 
being the new yeare’s gifte for that yeare. 
Aprill, Anno 1562. . 
Godfridus Durantt filius Rolandi Durantt de Taptone bapt. fuit ixe. die. 
Nicholas ffrith (another spelling of Firth or Forth) et Elizabetha fletcher de Chester- 
feild nupt. fuere xvj°. die, 
Rodgerus Pilkingtone et Elizabetha Ragg nupt. fuere iiijo, die. 
July. Willms Clarke de Chesterfeild et eta Bower de Ashover nupt. xxx°, die. 
October. Robertus Stansall et Christian *Rawlinson nupt. fuere primo die. 
March. Renoldus Durant filius Rolandi Durant de Tapton bapt. xo, die, ~ 
Januarie, Anno 1565. 
Radus *wildone et Alicia Lee nupt. fuere xxj®. die. 
ffebruarie. Ricus Stubbinge de Ashover et Johna vicars de Barley nupt. fuere vj®. die. 
Mey, Anno 1566. 
Robertus *Boote de Blackwell et Elizabeth Reyson nupt. fuere xvi®. die. 
October. Edwardus Steare de ffarley et Anna Halowes de Chesterfeild nupt. vj°. die. 
9 ffaith Durantt filia Rolandi Durant de Taptone bapt. fuit. xx®, die. 
December. Tho: Briddocke de Chesterfeild a tanner sepult. fuit x°, die. 
Aprill, Anno 1567. 
.Johnes Hoole et Margreta Turner nupt. fuere xvij®. die. 
June. Oliverus *Caltone et Jone Rodger —_. fuere viij®. die. 
»»  Robertus Berydge de sutton in lee dale et Brigitta smyth nupt. xxije. die. 
July. Ambrosius Smyth filius Ric: Smyth psone of Sutton sepult. x°. die. 
October. Johnnes Verney et Elizabeth vicars nupt. v°. die. 
” Troath Eyre filia Tho: Eyre de Dunstone bapt. fuit xje. die 
December. Georgius Durantt filius Rolandi Durantt de Tapton bapt. fuit xiiije. die, 
March. Ricus, the mother’s name Ashe, a bastard gotten in London, bapt. xiiiJe. die, 
August, Anno 1568. 
Mighell Ashworth de Edinshawe et matilda Eyre de hope nupt. xxiiije. die. 
September. Johnes Busbie de Chestfeild sepult. fuit xiije. die. 
October. Robertus Shawe de Chestfeild deacon of the church sepult. fuit xviijo. die, 
November. Rolandus Durant lord of Tapton sepult. fuit xxvij°. die. 
March. ffrances Durant filia Rolandi Durant de Tapton bapt. fuit v°. die. 
September, Anno 1569. ree si 
Johannes butcher filius Henrici butcher de bakewell, sepult. fuit xxvj°. die—being 
slayne by one of Sr. ffrancis Leak’s men the xviijt®. of September. 
A poore child whose mother did dwell in the church lane, whose name I knowe not, 
beinge a woman child was buried the last day of September. 
October. Alanus Lache de grange pochiew de barley sepult. fuit vije, die. 
August, Anno 1570. cate 
Robertus Shakerley ye me sepult. fuit viije. die. : : 
October. Robertus Shakerley et Jane Rowdes nupt. fuere ix®. die. 
af ffranciscus Heathcott filius Radi heathcott brasier bapt. fuit x°. die. 
ffebruarie. Agnes *Bretland vxor Reginaldi de Chestfeild sepult. fuit xxvje. die. 
July, Anno 1571. : 
Alicia Charles et margreta Charles filise Lucx Charles de newbold, bastardes, bapt. 
fuere xxij°. die, Stephen Lee father as she saytb. 





PIPRT VOTTIIWE OF CUPS TYPPRLTYT Ti PADTSCH Prorerenpd 
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September. Willms Knyftone et Matilda (2) Rowlisley nupt. xvije. die. 
” Johnes Alwood de hasland et Elizabeth Poyntone de Dunstone nupt. 
xxx°. die. 
* Johnes Beckingham et Anna Shakerley nupt. xvij®. die. 
October. Tho: Milnes filius Tho. Milnes sepult. fuit xij°. die. 
April, Anno 1572. 
Johnes Hamlett filius Tho: hamlett de normanton bapt. viij®. dié. 
June. Elizabeth Leeke vxor Radi Leeke de hasland sepult. xv°. die. 
September. ffayth Eyre vxor Tho: Eyre de Dunstone sepult fuit xviij®. die. 
October. Johnes Stronngearme et Alisia Teyler de Chestfeild nupt. xxviije. die. 
Nouember. Izabella Heathcott dyer de Chestfeild sepult. fuit xvje. die. 
Januarie. Johnes Heyn et Agnes woodward de Chestfeild nupt. xxiiij®. die. 
July, Anno 1573. 
Troth Iretone filia Ric Iretone de walton bapt. vjo. die. Aree 
August. Troth foliamb filia georgii foliambe de holme bapt. xxiij®. die. 
October. Carolus *Calver (Carver ?) et maria Crosley de Chestfeild nupt. xxv°. die- 
June, Anno 1574, oh 
Johna Calver filia Jacobi Calver de Chestfeild bapt. xx°. die. 
= Anno 1575. 
atilda commonly called haltinge mawde sepult. fuit iij°. die. 
July. Bartholomeus ffrettwell et Elizabeth Hadfield nupt. xxiiij®. die. 
October. Tho: _ generosus de hope et margret Dand de maunsfeild nupt. fuere 


x°, die. 
~ —— Syrkby de Hartill et gartrudes Leeke de hasland nupt. xxiiij°. 


e. 
Nouember. Radolphus Lecke de Hasland sepult. xviij°. die. a 
Januarie. The Christmas offeringe of Bramptone this year of ot 1575 receaved on 
new yeares even of f. Richard curate there—v®. iiij’. _ 
0 Godfridus Lee vnus ex musicis de Derbie sepult. XVijo. die. 
oe Jacobus Oke alter ex musicis de Derbie sepult. eade die. 
ffebruarie. Elizabeth Bore filia Edmundi Bore clarke de Chestfeild, sepult. fuit 
xxviij® die. 
March, Anno 1575. 
Petrus filis Joan: haule de vteri campo (Oldfield) bapt. iij. die. 
May. Marcus menwell generosus de hogsonhaule pochi# de South Wingfeld inter 
vias suas mortuus et hic sepult. xiiijo. die. 
July. Johna Benisone paw de Chestfeild incurvata p. omne vitam tam erecta 
posita est in sepulchro, ut a multis p. miraculo haberetur, j°. die. 
Nouember. ffranciscus *Burtone et anna Masone de Chestfeild nupt. xviij®. die. 
March, Anno 1576. 
Radus Heathcott bell founder de Chestfeild sepult. xxxje. die. 
May, Anno 1577. 
Dns. Ricus Hardwicke presbiter pentionarius in hasland sepult. fuit ij°. die. 
Nouember. Jo: Jo: $: John tres filioli Tho: wariner de Chestfeild bapt. et sepult. 
xxiij°. . 
June, Anno 1578. 
’ Radus filius Tho: Heathcott Dyer bapt. ix®. die. 
July. Anna filia Tho: Heathcott m’cer bapt. ve. die. : 
September. Willms Willey apprentici Caroli Calver sepult. xxj°. die. 
December. Maria Dighbie filia Rolandi Dighbie bapt. xvij®. die. 
Januarie. John Willey et Margreta vxor eius vni sepulti fuere xix®. die. 
ffebruarie. Radus Houlden de Chestfeild vocatus dives houlden sepult. xxiiij. die. 
March. Sara filia Richardi Rathbond balivi de Chestfeild bapt. fuit in die dnico 
passionis anno dni 1579, f 
April], Anno 1579. 
Robertus ffletcher genosus hic mortuus sed sepult. in nott. 
Nouember. Margreta filia Jo: Higsone clerici de Chesterfeild bapt. fuit xviij°. die 
July, Anno 1580. te 
Maria filia Nicholai Browne gensi de holme sepult. j°. die. 





(2) See Lyson’s “‘ Derbyshire,” p. cxlii. 
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August. Gilbertus filius Willmi Knivetone genosi sepult. xxxj°. die. 
September. Myles Cocke svus francisci Leeke armigeri sepult. xvj°. die. 
March. Georgius *Seele paup. de Chestfield sepult, xxj°. die. 
September, Anno 1581. 
Radus Clarke Tanner sepult fuit xx°. die. 
Aprill, Anno 1582. 
Tho: filius Radi Heathcott tanner bapt. fuit primo die. 
June. Henricus Shakerley et Alicia Knythsmith nupt. x9. die. 
July. Anna vxor Nicholai Clarke de Somsall sepult. xxij°. die. 
September. Matheus *Alsopp de Asburne sepult. fuit xxix°. die. 
July, Anno 1563. 
Godfridus filius Willmi Archedayle de walton bapt. xxviij®. die. 
September. Henricus Seele et Elizabeth West nupt. viij°. die. 
October. Jo: Heathcott Butcher sepult. xxvije. die. 
December. Jo: filius Rici Cade tanner bapt. x°. die. 
” Jana vxor Willmi Arthington sepult. xxviij®. die. 
ffebruarie. Helen *Yowle vidua sepult. xxviij®. die. 
Aprill, Anno 1584. 
Albanus Leeke et Alicia Boler nupt. xxvij°. die. 
Nouember. Alicia filia Tho: Heathcott fishemonger bapt. xxvij°. die. 
Aprill, Anno 1585. = 
Deia Anna Herye vxor Willmi Towns genosi de hasland sepult. xviij®. die. 
July. Maria Kniveton filia incogniti patris et matris nutrita in domo Richardi More 
de Holme sepult. xxv°. die. 

», Alicia waynewright fulmine confecta sepult. xxvj®. die 

», Elizabeth Ireland filia Rici advene in capella de Newbold bapt. vitimo die. 
Nouember. Edmundus filius Willmi Mymott Alderman bapt. xxx?. die. 
December. Godfridus ffoliambe miles de walton sepult. fuit xxiiijo. die. 
May, Anno 1586. 
Roger Schorer et Katherina whitworth nupt. vij®. die. 
June. ZOWCHE filius Davidis Allen bapt. vj®. die. 
September. Margreta vxor ffrancisci Cade et John filius eiusde sepult. fuere ij®. die 

Octobris 1586. 
‘* hic incepit pestis. 
**2 plague in 1608-9.” 


In the margin is this memorandum : “‘ Here began the great Plague in Chester- 
field.” From the large increase in the number of burials from this date to November 
in the following year, the Plague here recorded must have made sad havoc with the 
then small population of the Borough. Like the visitation at Eyam, it appears to 
have carried off whole households. Of a family named Harry, Humphrey and Robert, 
sons of Robert. were buried on the 24th. and Robert himself, and Elizabeth his ser- 
vant, on the 30th October, ’86 ; Jane Harry was buried on the 2nd, the wife of Robert 
on the 5th, John, son of Nicholas, on the 12th, and Nicholas on the 25th of November. 
In the same month, Margaret, the wife of Reginald Shershaw, was buried on the 9th, 
Nicholas, his son, on the 18th, and Frances, his daughter, on the 20th. 

We meet with many similar instances of the ravages of the pestilence between Oc- 
tober ’86 and November ’87, when its virulence abated ; the rate of interments, after 
the latter date, declining to the usual average. 

November, Anno 1587. 

Hugo Leigh et Elizabeth wildon nupt. vje. die. 

December. — filia Willmi Kniveton de Spittle bapt. x°. die. 
August, Anno 1588. 

Alicia filia Johis Sheyfeld clerici de Newbold bapt. viij°. die. 
March. Georgius ffoliambe armiger sepult. xv°. die. 

Aprill, Anno 1589. 

Willms Heathcott de Sheiffeild sepult, xx°. die. 

June. Robertus Shakerley sepult. fuit ve. die. 

» & filia Willmi Knyveton genosi bapt. xv°. die. 
November. WhildonSleyghe bapt. xvje. die. 

é Edmundus Bore diaconus huius Eccle sepult. xxix®. die. 
January. ffrancisca Shakerley generosa sepult. xxij°. die. 
” Vxor Somersall the new yeare’s gift of Brampton sepult. xxj*. die. 
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October (1590). 

Alicia vxor Radi Reysbie generosi sepult. j°. die Octobris. 
ffranciscus Gower et Elizabeth Hyde nupt. xxj°. die. 
Aprill, Anno 1591. 

Radus ffull et Anna Rodes nupt. xxiij°. die. 

May. Jana filia Willmi Kniveton de Spittle bapt. ix. die. 
October. Jo: Gefferson et Maria Ashe nupt. ije. die. 
Aprill, Anno 1592. 

Jo: filis Johis Pilgryme bapt. vije. die. : 
Godfridus Clarke et Elizabetha Bowne nupt. xj°. die. 
May. Anna vxor Jo: *Bradley sepult. vitimo die. 
October. Jo: Ashe et margeria Bowlls nupt. ije. die. 
December. Sara filia francisci Gowre sepult. jo. die. 

‘s Alicia filia Roberti Wagstaffe bapt. xxj°. die. 
ffebruarie. Willms slater et Elizabeth Bowman nupt. xxvj°. die. 
March. Vrsula filia Edwardi Bellingeyne generosi bapt. x°. die. 
May, Anno 1593. 

Tho: Eyre de Dunstone sepult. fuit primo die. 
October. H Cleworth glover sepult. primo die. 

pa Nicholas filius Georgij Vowxe sepult. xij. die. 
December. Elizabeth filia Radi Wolsoncroft bapt. xiiijo. die. 
March. John filius margrete ford pegrina in domo Jo: Stephenson de olde feild, 

went away vnchurched. 

‘a Humfridus Stansall tanner sepult. xxvij®. die. 
Aprill, Anno 1594. 
Barbara filia Roberti Bassyldyne de normanton bapt. j°. die maij. 
July. Jo: Bradley sepult. fuit vit. die. 
October. Willms webster et Elizabeth Stanley nupt. xij°. die. 
Nouember. Jo: ffoxe Clerke et Elizabeth haslam nupt. xx°. die. 
June, Anno 1595. Fc 
Godfridus ffoliambe de Walton armig sepult. xiiijo. die. 
Nouember. Jo: filius Johis woodleafe sepult. xiij°. die. 
ffebruarie. Jacobus Pendleton et Margreta ffentone nupt. iiije. die. 

Bi Elizabetha filia m. Genisone de Spittle sepult. xxviij®. die. 
September, Anno 1596. 
vrsily filia ffrancisci Durant sepult. xxj°. die. 
Januarie. Hercules filius Jo: Garde sepult. ix°. die. 

36 Edwardus Buntinge et maria cley nupt. xxiiij°. die. 
July, Anno 1597. 
Henricus ffonshaw et Ellena Calton nupt. xj°. die. 
Alban Leake sepult. vitimo die. 
September. Radus Boote de Brampton et Elizabeth Selliocke eiusde pochis nupt ci 

licent: primo die octobris. 
Nouember. Humfridus Daken et Johna Turner nupt. xxje. die. 
ffebruarie. Lawrence Blummeley et Johna Swifte nupt. iiijo. die. 
Aprill, Anno 1598. 
Ricus newbold de newbold sepult. fuit ———. 
May. Tho: Knowls sepult. iiije. die. 
October. ffrancisca filia Johis wood clerici bapt. fuit xxij. die. 
Nouember. Ricus Steynrod et Anna Sellers nupt. xviije. die. 
December. oe Eyre genosus sepult. p. violentiam ab Hercule ffoliambe xv°, 
ie 


Upon the buriall of the said Robert Eyre, beinge an excommunicate recusant, our 
buriall was interdicted ; in the tyme of the inhibitione, before it was released 
oe psones followinge dyed, and were buried at other churches as fol- 
oweth :— 

Henricus filius Anthony Bagshaw als Buckley de walton sepult, fuit xxviij°. die at 
Brampton. 

Jacobus filius Willmi Holmes als milner de newbold sepult. fuit xxx°, di t be 

Januarie. Thomas Daken a stranger dyed at John ties and was buried ot Whit. 
tingtone ije. die. 

Susan filia Elizabeth Heathcott vidua was buried at Whittington eade die. 
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Elizabeth filia Wilimi Hardie sepult. fuit viije. die at Wingarworth. 
Maria vxor Anthonij ffoxe sepult. ix. die at Whittingtone. 

Ricus Arthur sepult. eade die et eade loco. 

Vxor Johis Calow de waltone sepult. x°. die at Brampton. 

The xiiijth day of Januarie the interdiction was released. 


John filius Jacobi Soarsbie bapt. fuit xvj°. die. 
June, Anno 1599. ee 
John woodward Alderman of Chestfeild sepult. xxvj°. die. 
Nouember. Robertus *Addie et Elizabeth wighawe nupt. xxvje. die. 
- Franciscus Durant et Alis Davemport nupt. xxvijo. 
Aprill, 1600. , 
Isabell Tayler widowe drowned her selffe in a well and was buried vij®. die. 
July. Constance ffoliambe de Aldwarke sepult. fuit xxijo. die. 
August. Ambrose filius Roberti Whyte genosi de Hasland bapt. xxxje. die. 
September. ffranciscus ffoliamb de Aldwarke armiger sepult. vitime die. 
December. Elizabeth filia Robert addie de brimington bapt. xxiiij°. die. 

- Anna filia Radulphi ffrith als mournsodale sepult. xxix°. die. 
ffebruarie. Mattheus et Johannes Gemelli Jo: wood clerc bapt. ij®. die. 
March. Isabella fila Tho: Clarke recorder de Chesterfeild bapt. xxije. die. 

» _ Standley filis ffranc. Gowre de Spittle bapt. xxix®. die. 
May, Anno 1601. 
A child tabled at Drabble’s of Dunstone sepult. xxvij®. die, 
July. John Inman et Anna Spenser nupt. xxvj°. die. 
December. Alice fletcher gentlewoman sepult. xxx°, die. 
Januarie. Anna filia Godfrey Shaw tanner bapt. xxx®. die. 
March. ffrauncis whytefote de Hasland sepult. tertio die. 
Hephzibah filia Georgij Tuke pdicatoris bapt. vij®. die. 
92. 
Aprill, Anno 1602. pai 
John filius Tho: Renshawe alderman sepult. iij. die. 
David Allen de Chesterfeild surgeane sepult. vjo.. die. = _ 
May. Tho; Gilman de ashburne et maria Dowker de Chestfeild nupt. iije. die. 
Thomas Inman alderman sepul.. xxij°. die. 
Margreta filia Tho: Gilman de ashborne bapt. xvije. die. 
Isabell vxor Arthur *Gratton sepult. ixe. die. 
Thomas wright horse ryder sepult. xx°. die. 
Aprill, Anno 1603. 
Margreta filia Thoms Gilman de Ashburn sepult. iij°. die. 
May. Georgius Teyler de Chesterfeild sepult. iije. die. 
Beulah filia Georgij Tuke pdicatoris bapt. xvo. die. 
Tho: ffreake de Calowe sepult. xixo. die. 
August. Elen vxor Jo. watkinson tanner sepult. xiiij®. die. 
” Georgius Longley et Anna Saynt nupt. xxv°. die. 
9 Hugh Becket was buryd at the hiefeild xxx . die. 
September. George filius Willms Lee coverlett weaver sepult. xxviij°. die. 
os Margreta filia Johis Wilkes bapt. xxix°. die. 
October. Jo. paul et Luca Ashe nupt. ixe. die. : 
Leonard filius Thome manifould coverlet weaver bapt. xij°. die. 
Under this date is the parenthesis :—(‘‘ plague at Brimington.”) 
Nouember. Tho. Gibson et Elizabeth Auker alias Glossopp both of Brampton were 
maryed here by a certificate from Mr. Walker of the bannes askinge, 
the seaventh day. 
Thomas Sleigh et Elizabetha Heathcote nupt. xiiij®. die. 
Henrie mercer the yonger was buryd wt. out the sanctuarie xiiije, die. 
John filius Petri Boler bapt. at Tapton bridge iije. die. 
ie. Richardus Ashe tanner sepult. xxvj°. die. 
March. Richardus Cade tanner sepult. iiijo. die. 
2 Richardus Cade tanner sepult. fuit eade die. 
‘a Robertus Cocke servant to S*. Willia Bowlls sepult. xx°, die. 
June, Anno 1604. 
Thomas Heathcott mercer sepult. xiije. die. 
July. Jo. filius anthonij —- de spittle nat. et sepult. viiijo. die. , 
3»  Godfridus Gouldwell de walton hall sepult. xviij°. die. 
Januarie. Thomas ffoliambe sepult. fuit xvj°. die. 


” 
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June, 1605. 
Ricus Bradley et Joana Calver nupt. xxix®. die. 
Julius. Annar (sic) vxo. m. Godfrey Heathcott Alderman sepult. xxv°. die. 
August. Robte Doolphin of Tapton castle sepult. xxij°. die. 
Noueber. Mr. Richard Crumpton seput. xvj°. die. 
This folio is signed: ‘‘ Willus Mason, Curat.” 
A A°. Dni. 1606. 
. Anthony Latham sepult. iiije. Die. 
Maij. Edmound Stevenson de ovenstone in poch. de Dranfeild, Intersecte apud 
= Chesterfeild et sepult. xv°. Die. 
Julij. Raphe filius Godfrey Smyth Glouer bapt. vj°. Die. 
August. Dom Anthonie Birke de Burgwalles sepult. xxj°. Die. 
December. Anne filia John Markbam gent. bapt. viije. Die. 
»» _ John Normanvell et Cathrin hamane nupt. ixe. Die. 
ffebruarie. Anna filia Pp ae eg de walton gent bapt. xvij®. Die. 
Marche. Allen Marshall a Scotchman Dyed at John Heathcott’s the tanner & was 
¥ buried the vjo. Day. 
Janij, 1607. Hamnet worsley de Shefeild et margreta ffox nupt. 13, Die. 
Julij. Willus Tabott et Sibella Robinson nupt. iiij®. Die. 
August. John Stansall Roper et Elizabeth r nupt. xxvij°. Die. 
December. Willus Bowes et Clarence Pockley nupt. primo Die. 
Januarij. Domin Thomas Clarke sepult. ij°.. Die. 
John Greensmyth de Southwingfeild et Elizabeth morton vidua istius poc. 
nupt. xix°. Die, 
ffebruarij. John Webster Tanner sepult. xxij°. Die. 
Aprill, Anno Dnj. 1608. 
John filius Johanni Somersall de Brampton the New yeare’s gift sepult. xxiiije. Die. 
Maij. Dom eo Harvie de Newbould intersect. Decimo primo Die et sepult. 
_xije. Die. 
»»  Robte Addie De Brimington sepult. xxj°. Die. 
June. Raphe Bretland et Elizabeth Heathcott nupt. 29th Die. 
Julij. James Lingard et Maria Maden nupt. ij®. Die. 
», Alexander filius ffrauncis Leake sepult. xxje. Die. 
August. John Longe gent. De holme sepult. xvjo. Die. 
September. Richard Tealer et Charitie woodward nupt. vj°. die. 
Henry *North et margret Stansall nupt. x . Die. 
ih ffrances (sic) Burton et Elizabeth Tealer nupt. eade Die. 
November. George Smith & Joan Eayre nupt. xxje. Die. 
Jarvis Marckham gen. sepult. xxviij°. Die. 
Cutbert Hutchenson vicar sepult. quinto Die. 
eet Lawrence bayliue sepult. xxvij®. Die. 
Marginal note — Heere the latter Plague (3) in Chesterfeild. 1 Plague 
in L 


a? 


” 


March, Anno dni 1609. 
Richard more of Chesterfeild webster sepult. xxvj°. Die. 
Aprill. ffrauncis (sic) filia Georg Haulie de westbars baptzata fuit xxviij°. Die. 

»» Raph wheeldon filius Johs Wheeldon of Rottenrowe sepult. ——. 
September. Johns woollenhall de London et Bridget Clarke istius pochiz de Chester- 

feild nupt. fuerunt x°. Die. 
November. Elizabeth filia Thomas woodward Maior bapt. fuit xix®. Die. 
Januarie. Robert Alsop & ffrancis (sic) Durand Nupt. xxiije. Die. 
See Lyson’s Derbyshire, p. cxxvi. 
ffebruarie. William Nunneley et Rose Eyare nupt. xix°. die. 
March. George Heathcott writer sepult. xxiije. die. 
This folio is signed :—‘‘ George Gamutt vicar.” 
- Junij, 1610. 


Hugonis wheldon alderman sepultus xv, die. 
October. Gervas Alatson et Catherin Durant nupt. xxix®. die. 





(3) Two persons named Norman were buried in this month, and three Newtons, two 
Clays, and four Fowchers in April. Beyond these instances of mortality in —— 
families, the interments shew no indication of this epidemic being nearly so di 
as the visitation in 1586-7. 
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November. Radus (4) Clarke alderman sepultus xiiij. die. 
”. Durant filius Robte Alsoppe bapt. xxv°. die. 
ffebruarie. Maria filia Gervasij Alatson sepult. x°. die, 
Junij, 1611, 
Richus Webster major sepult. xxvij®. die. 
October. Willus Bowes miles sepultus xxxj®. die. 
Januarij. Gracia filia Geruacij Alatson bapt. xxje, die. 
Martij, 1612. Thoma woodwarde alderman sepultus xxvij°. die. 
Julij. ffranciscus Burton sepult. xviije. die. 
»  Rogerus filius Ed i Eyre de Dunston hall bapt. in le peake, xxvj°. 
Januarij. Willius Talbot sepult. ij*. die. _ 
Junij, 1613. Martinus Bretlande altherma sepultus xiijtio, die. 
Novembris. Martinus Seele & ee fletcher nupt. xiije. die. 
Decembris. Bartholameus ffretwell de arenas sepult. ix. die. 
ffebruarij. Georgius (5) Jenkinson et Joanna fletcher nupt. xxvje. die. 
Septemb (1614). Alis vxor Willi Boote Althermane sepult. xx°. die. 
Maius, Anno 1615. 
Gulielmus Boote (major) et Alicia Woodward nupti fuere vitimo. 
Augustus. Johannes Criche — fuit xxiiije. die. 
October. Johannes filius Mri. Johannis Towne (curati) sepultus fuit xxix°, die. 
Januarius. Thomas filius Mri. Roberti Allsoppe sepultus fuit xvij°. die. 
Aprilis, Anno 1616. 
Memorandum quod Mr. Georgins Gamutt vicarius de Chesterfeild obijt mortem intra 
parochiam de stone in Com Stafford et sepultus fuit intra predictam 
hiam xxvij®. die Martij 1616. 
Maius. Mr. Mattheus Waddington a eham venit Chesterfeldiam et templi pos- 
sessionem habuit xxvj°. die. 
Augustus. ffranciscus Vinson (medicus) sepultus fuit ix°. die. - 
September. ee. filius Mri. ffrancis ffoljambe baptizatus fuit apud Walton 
xxiije. die. 
Scheie Lander (medicus) sepultus fuit xxiiijo.die. . 
Godfridus filius ffrancisci ffoljambe sepultus fuit eodem die. 
» vxor Mri. henerici humblocke sepulta fuit x°. die. 
- Thomas Greene (drapier) sepultus fuit xxx°. die. 
Martij. Samuelus filius Mri. Thome Sleighe baptizatus fuit ije. die. 
pa Johannes Ireton (generosus) sepultus fuit vitimo die. 
Aprilis, Anno 1617. é 
Domina Trothea Malary obijt mortem apud Aldwarke et sepulta fuit intra parochiam 
Chesterfeldize 7 die. 
Maius. Dominus Johannes Darceus et Domina Isabella Bowes intra parochiam Ches- 
terfeldizs apud Walton nupti fuere vije. die. 
Aprill, 1618. Franciscus Durrant Armiger sepultus erat x°. 
November. ffrancisca filia Gilberti 2 ogus in Chest. Baptiz. xxje. 
Nathaniell *large et Maria leyffe de Chester. nupt. ix. die, 
ra Robtus Mason (vulg@riter rich Robte) de Chest. a xxiiij®. 
Januarij. Elena filia Mri. Robarti Allsoppe de Spittle Baptiz. fuit tertio die. 
Februarij. Johannes filius Radolphi Wheldon Maioris Bapt. xv. 
Aprilis, Anno dni 1619. sale 
Franciscus Heathcott (qui Vicario de Chesterfeilde et successoribus vicciis per annu 
quadraginta sollidos in ppetuum dedit, ac pariter, paupibus ibidem 
annuatim tres libros in ppetuu atq. pyramoli Ecclesis quadraginta 
sollidos annuatim in ppetuum vitimo testamento liberrimé dedit) sepul- 
tus erat xvij®. we 
Martij (1620). Charolus filius Robti Allsoppe Bapt. 21°, 
Septembris. Matthwus Waddington vic. et Susanna Waddington nupt. 230. 
Maij, 1621. Anna filia Mri. Robti Allsoppe Bapt. vj°. 
Junij. Briget filia Mri. Francisci Kniueton Bapt. ix®. _ 
Ji ij. Richardus filius Richardi Tayler Alder. sepul xiije. 


”? 








(4) This Ralph Clarke was the first Mayor of Chesterfield (1594), under Elizabeth’s 
charter ° 


(5) Grandfather of Paul Jenkinson, of Walton, Baronet, 1685; whose father, 
Richard_Jenkinson, had inherited the estate from his uncle, Paul Fletcher. 
B 
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Martij. Elizabetha vxor Francisci Gower sepult. ije. die. 
Augusti, 1622. Jane filia Guielmi Boote Maioris sy xx°. 
—— Dorathoea filia Roberti Allsoppe 
Vidua vnc ~ 0 de Walton ztatis 1 ts * 
; aij 833). Vxor Georgij Foliambe generun de de Walton sepult. xiijo, 
Februari. Thomas Reynshawe Aldermannus smarty "zaviije 








| ——— Vxor Gervasi Allatson sepulta 


Feb 634. Franciscus Fulwoodde generosus sepult. xiij®. 

August, ast A ne npes Heathcott Majos or et Francisca Crawshawe nupti xxvij®. 
Februarij. Cockin et vxor eius sepulti fuere tertio die. 

Maij, 16! lizabeha (sic) filia Richardi Milnes Maior bapt. xiiije. 

September. wrance yma, 4 et ffrancisca Rawson nupti xxiij°. 

June, 1627. ciscus filius M r. Thomas Cudworth bapt. xx°. 

October. — Ouldam et Maria Mower nupt. fuit xxxo. 

January. filia — Foljambe tizatus (sic) fuit ije. 

March, 1 i628. r. Richardus Milnes Aldermannus sepultus v°. 

Junij, 1629. . Anthonius Wagstaff de Hasland sepultus ix®. 


ly 
Julij. Johannes (6) —— de Northedg sepultus xxiiij°. 
Soctomnt ae Radulphus EHewet et Elena Greene nupti xxixo. 
oregins *Roothe et Margeria Cham nupti secundo die. 
Renenhee, Gave mus Dixon de Hasland sepultis v®. 
Maij, 1630. Mr ‘Thomas Pecke sepultus xxvij®. 
” Christopher Gesling et Juliana Meacocke nup. xxvj°. 
Augustij. Mr Thomas Foorth et Elizabetha Allwoodd nupti xo. 
pa Edwardus Beighton et Judith Curson nupti xxx°. 
Decembris. Dorithea filia Mr. Georgij Columbell baptisata xxiije. 
» Petrus Watkinson et Elisabetha Heathcote nupt. xxx, 
Aprilis, 1631. Mrs. Durant vidua.sepult. viijo. 
‘s Janea filia Petri Boules de Calow gener r sepult. ixo, 
Julij. Willims filius Mri. Thome Forde baptizat. xxviij . 
»»  Richardus Spademan sepult. xxxj°. 
‘Augusti. Mr. Henericus Foliambe de Walton sepultus ixe. Die. 
Nouembris. Margareta Cotes drowned in Durant croft riuer and found vj°. 
Januarij. Petrus Bowes de Calow gener sepultus viij - 
Augusti, 1632. Mris. Webster Alderis sepulta xxvj°. 
Octobris. Franciscus Morris de Derby et Mellizant Bowes nupti xvje. 
_ Johannes filis Godfridi Shepley mersus fuit apud Dominica aquimola (7) 
vicesimo secundo die. 
Decembris. Thomas Slegbe de Northedge sepult. xxxjo. 
Maij, 1633. —— Lewes in latomia fuit suffocatus apud Stonegravels sepults 
xo, 
Julij. Simon Stafford et Anna ffox nupti xx°. 
Nouember. Tho. Tidman et Helena Tid uupti ix°. 
Robertus Statham de N orthwinfeild et Elizabetha Roades nupti xxv°. 
Januarij. Robertus filius Thomz Cawton ini de Dunston pitts sepult. vij®. die. 
Gregorius Wilkinson et Elizahet oule nupti xxv 
Aprilis, 1634, Johannes Stafford de Backewell et Elizabetha ne nupti xvj°. 
Barbara vxor Mr. Willimi Clarke maior sepulta xix°. 
Maria filia Henrici Spencer de Holme bapt. xxvj». 
Maij. "Jokes Tidd et Maria amo nupt. j’. 
», Alicia filia Rici Wood pottigary sepult. xxvij 
Julij. ffranciscus Lache de mend & Judith ffotiambe nupt, j°. die. 
George Taylor et Dyana mp ower oupti ~ 
Nouembris. Judith filia J osephe Caslewood de Darbia bapt. xj°. 
Thomas Benniston Cardmaker sepult. xiij . 
Gulielmus Py de Sheffeild et Elizebeth Peniston nupt. xxx>. 


2”? 


” 


a? 
”? 


(6) Doubtless of the same branch of this ancient Derbyshire family was Samuel 
Sleigh, who purchased a fourth of the manor of Ashover, from G e Croft, 
: Nov. wb Charles II. Samuel and Thomas Sleigh conveyed to Sir Gilbert Clarke, in 

699—1700. 

(7) This “ Jord’s water mill”—so called perhaps from the lord of the manor—may 
have been situated on the — at the bottom of Lord’s-mill Street, whence thé 
name of the street. Old Boroug Semeuennte Grave Gio soln eaniguet so name 





of this street, in Ford’s “ History,” to be purely imaginative. 
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Decembris. Isabla filia Johis Woodward Clothdresser bapt. vij®. 
as Robtus Wilcockson De Dunston hammer x°®, 
Januarij. Anna Bilbie relicta Gueli Bilbie de Brimington sepult. xiiij*. 
: filia Robti Elwes bapt. xviij®. 
Marchij. Alic filia Jacobi Milnes (Dyer) bapt. iij®. 
The regular entries close as they commenced, with a burial :— 
Thomas filius Thome Pursglove sepult. xxij°®. (Marchij, 1634). 

Below this, in the handwriting of the bridegroom, who was Town 
Clerk, and “ Parish Register” of Chesterfield, is the marriage :— 

Petrus Needham et Catherina Challenor vid’. nupt. apud Capellam de Brimington 

intra pochiam de Chesterfeild. Quarto die Novembris, Anno Dni 1667. 

On the fiy-leaf is a memorandum by the Rev. M. Waddington (vicar, 
1616—1638), describing the vicarage glebe, and the mortuary and 
other customary dues, claimed by the vicar of Chesterfield from the 
chapelries of Brampton, Whittington, and Wingerworth, and many of 
the neighbouring hamlets, as settled by a Star Chamber decree, 11 
November, 7 Charles I. It is unnecessary to prolong my dry-as-dust 
paper by giving this “‘ Memorandum,” as it has already been printed 
in Ford's “ History” very faithfully, with the exception of one word 
(see last note p. 337), which is evidently an abbreviation for Dominico 


Chesterfield. 








RHYMING NOTES OF A TOUR IN NORTH 
DERBYSHIRE. 


Rien n’est beau que le vrai, le vrai seul est aimable. 


To E. P. 
With Notes of a Tour through North Derbyshire in the year 1833. 


Dear P. T. T., 2ccept, I pray, 
From him who wrote it, this my lay, 
A rhyming version of a journal 
Kept with exactitude diurnal, 
Of all that you and I did see, 
A roaming through the Peak country, 
Heroic, comic, sentimental, 
And various scenes through which we went all. 
If that it pleasantly remind 
Of happy days we’ve left behind,— 
Yet say not such will cheer no more us, 
~ = or, are still enn — 
*ve fully gained my purposed end, 

i myself to please my friend. 

1836. 

7 Tue Frienn’s Repvy. 

Dear Joe, with pleasure I have read 

bey | “ deathless a ” on our tour, 
And lived again the life we led 

When rambling o’er the mount and moor. 
We bean coe beset * oon one : 

ere might grant or fancy ‘ure ; 

Those Gnes ond tect and eke each spot, 
The absent all, are unforgot. 


Th I could well describe curse, 
And thou might’st set it forth in verse. 
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’*Twere useless this,—the time draws nigh 
‘When we the tourists twain may part, Joe, 
Thou for the busy world, and I 
Where luck may lead me, or my heart, Joe; 
But whatsoe’er our destiny, 
As once associate, so apart, Joe, 
May friendship still endure,—it hath 
Cheered, and may cheer, our earthly path. 


Bricut was the morning,—and a brighter day 
Succeeded,—when one Joseph and his friend, 
Arcades ambo, in a one-horse-shay, 
Their health and their topography to mend, 
Also their eyes to gladden by the way 
With the sublime and beautiful, to bend 
Began, their chariot-shafts towards a land 
Of rocks, hills, streams, all pretty, sometimes grand. 


Their earliest specimen of pleasant places 
Was a deep valley, where, on either side, 
Mingled with wood, like fortress-wall or glacis, 
Or steepled tower’s ecclesiastic pride, 
Rock rose, and rock,—but this descriptive pace is 
Faster than may be safe for me to ride,— 
Therefore, in short, the scene was passing fair, 
Each turn a picture, as you wandered there.* 


This passed, the wanderers proceeded through 

A sun-burnt, sterile region ; swelling hills, 
With nought of pleasantness the sight to woo, 

Nor leafage, broken crags, nor mountain rills, 
But a bleak desolate extent, into 

Which the eye wanders with a glance that fills 
The heart with dulness, and an aching sense, 
After late beauty, of indifference. 


But in this desert there be some remains, 

Huge, massive, rude, of days long passed away, 
Days of barbaric superstition’s chains, 

f dark and dreary ignorance; decay 

Has worn this record of the Druid’s pains, 

Yet that hath left, the traveller to repay 
The journey’s trouble, and his thoughtful gaze 
To warm untutored into wondering praise.t 


Light there remained, the black horizon’s line 
In sudden contrast ’gainst the sky to see,— - 
There was no moon, nor sparkling star to shine,— 
When the two picturesquers, after tea, 





* Dovedale. 
¢ The country around Newhaven Inn. 
} Arborlow. 
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And supper too, refreshed with food and wine, 
Choosing that night-hour quite capriciously, 

To where their land-mark dimly just appeared, 

Their course o’er walls of stone and moorland steered. 


And soon they stood within the sacred bound 
Of that Druidic ring, where scathed and white, 
Erect or scattered prostrate, gleamed around 
Its pinnacles of stone ; and in that light 
They grew upon the eye, while the dark ground 
Lent them distinctness, and the falling night, 
The place, the dreariness, and ghostly hour, 
Fell on the mind as with a spell -like power. 


For all around the dim outline was seen 
Of undulating hills, and a grey storm 
Spread like a veil upon their summits, keen 
Swept the night-blast, and to the spectral form 
Of each white stone gave utterance, meet I ween, 
In dismal howling ; there was nought to warm 
The heart with thought that kindred man was near, 
But all was left to loneliness and fear, 


All this poetical and pretty, but 

This antiquarianizing curious pair 
Could not, while ghosts-imagining, quite shut 

Out some more earthly notions, which night-air 
Promoted much, forthwith themselves to put 

On the road homewards, for to make their lair 
On the damp moor, although quite novel, could 
Not tend particularly to their good. 


And so they left: the place, and after much 
Climbing of walls, discussion, and some doubt 
As to North, South, East, West, and wanderings, such 
As chance to helmless sailors tossed about, 
Or lame man halting minus stick or crutch, 
Or dogless blind man, they at length found out 
Which way their inn lay, and at its fire-side* 
Were soon considering their next day’s ride. 


Which was,—they journeyed for an hour or so, 
’Ere nena rig and then at Bakewell town 
Broke it, and travelled gaily forward, through 
Pretty and pastoral matters up and down, 
Green hills and trees, and rushing waters, to 
A high hill or small mountain, from whose brow 
They hoped, and rightly too, the scene to hail, 
Scene they were not to miss, but look for, Monsal Dale. 











* Newhaven Inn. 
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It seems that Joseph and companion lost 
Great part of Monsal, yet no lack had they 
Of beauteous scenery,—first a stream they crossed, 
Then toiling upwards took their mountain way, 
Whence, far below, was seen the river, tossed 
’T wixt stony banks, now hidden, then to-day 
Appearing, while above, fell on the eye 
The grey wood-sprinkled rock’s declivity. 


But of its kind, the fairest scene of all 
Was that they entered next; it was a glen 
Whose sides were hemmed by rocks in like a wall, 
Such, that the traveller halfway wandering, then 
In vain might seek an outlet from the thrall 
His vagrant steps had placed him in, and men 
Had little peopled this fair dale, a blessing, 
To scenery-seekers circumstance refreshing.* 


And down this paradise the winding river 
Rushed with harmonious ripple,—if salvation 
Depended on success, alas! I never 
Could write, to merit critic’s approbation, 
Of waters, rocks, et cetera, but I’ll have a 
Turn at such rhyming now, without evasion 
Or shuffling, therefore prithee don’t be vicious, 
Apollo the Far-Darter, but propitious. 


So, as I said before, a winding stream 

Rushed down this paradise with tuneful ripple, 
And bright it glittered in the glad sun-beam, 

So hot that sun was, that a little tipple, 
Coolly and moderately mixed, did seem 

Most proper to our heroes,—when the lip all 
Parched is, and strength exhausted, a siesta, 
With pipe and so forth, is the best to rest ye, 


And acting on this maxim, straight they took 
Not an exact siesta, but they spread 
Their cloaks on the soft herbage by the brook, 
And from their traveller’s wallet brought out bread 
And wine, and ate and drank,—then with a look 
Of placid satisfaction, each the head 
Of a small meerschaum filled with quantum suff, 
And so proceeded quietly to puff. 


Where was I ?—stream, and paradise, and sun,— 
My thoughts poetical have grown unsteady, 
Beguiled by pipe and indolence, I’ve done 
With all such fine descriptive rhymes already, 





* Millers’ Dale. 





. 
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And seems the muse quite other course to run, 
A course so different from that which led I, 

But may be just as lucky for the reader, 

So back to Millers’ Dale I’ll not attempt to lead her, 


But say,—they journeyed on, and left the dale, 
And cast a long and lingering look behind, 
Doubting their future pilgrimage might fail 
In aught so lovely,—they might nowhere find 
Its equal, and spoiled children, deem all stale 
Flat and distasteful,—yet of other kind, 
Within the next half-hour they found much scenery 
Would have restored their hopes had they been all awry. 


Through which, by pleasant road,* ascending and 
Descending, came they to a famed resort 
Of pleasure-and-health-seekers, of this land 
The mountain Baie, Buxton called in short. 
Scattered, its treeless habitations stand 
On valley and steep hill, where art has wrought 
Much, but of nature’s hand what works appear 
But make the place seem desolate and drear. 


Yet mirth and revelry and pleasure hold 
At times their gay and brilliant meetings there, 
And in that dismal region, rank and gold,— 
Wasting their sweetness on the desert air, 
As the proprietors thereof uphold 
Doubtless,—are gathered, and some faces fair, 
And people promenade, and dance, and bathe, and play, 
Until they’re cured or tired, then take themselves away, 


Hence these sight-seeing gentlemen set out 
To view, before they left that neighbourhood, 
Axe-Edge, the highest point the land about, 
But being not just then in clambering mood, 
They merely looked at it, and had no doubt 
It was the highest. But beneath its wood 
Of pines there lay a curiosity 
The which also they'd come thus far to see. 


It was a cavern, stretching far within 
The rock, with many a labyrinthine wind, 
That they who hoped its inmost depths to win 
Must walk with light in hand their guide behind, 
On slippery ledges and rough paths, that in 
The gloom were somewhat difficult to find, 
While from the roof the water dripping slow 
Made many an inconvenient pool below. 





* Between Millers’ Dale and Buxton. 
t+ Poole’s Hole. 
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All this they saw, and thought it worth the seeing ; 
Then entered on a wild and hilly road,— 

The third day of their pilgrimage,—agreeing,— 
And be it known that this was not their mode 

Always of treating current things, they being 
Inclined to differ on most points, which shewed 

Itself in much profound and fierce debate, 

Subsiding only at the next toll-gate, — 


That all they saw was beautiful and bold ; 
For there was moorland, wood, and deep ravine, 
And like a silver serpent, fold on fold, 
In easy-flowing curve the hills between 
Swept the smooth track on which they gently rolled, 
Winding, as purposely, through each fair scene. 
Thus journeying, they found themselves at Dishley, 
A village just the very place they wished nigh. 


Here they refreshed, perambulated, and 
Took to the road again. I fear that I 

Cannot describe the features of the land 
Exactly, nor each shade of scenery 

Through which they journeyed. but ’twas sometimes grand, 
And sometimes less had of sublimity, 

And there were mountain pictures, such as might 

Grace artist’s canvas well, with shade and light. 


But what’s deplorable, in all these places, — 

At least in many,—you might chance to meet 
A host of squalid and unhappy faces,— 

The which are not precisely what should greet 
The tourist travelling in search of graces, 

Nor a blank, Bethnal-Green-like-looking street 
The most appropriate object in a scene 
Which once had fair and undisfigured been. 


Yet thus it is,—within these mountain vallies, 
Beside these rushing streams, is wretchedness 
With her sad offspring, and but meanly tallies 
With scenes around of nature’s pleasantness. 
From her abode here black corruption sallies 
The mountaineer to stamp with her impress, 
And discontent, and townly vice, must there 
Reside, where innocence and gladness were. 


At Glossop stayed they for a rest and bed,— 
A place of cotton-mill concomitants, 

Which leaving sans regret, they forward sped 
From man’s deformed, to nature’s lovely haunts, 





Vi gh Vs 
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And soon her works their downcast fancies led 
From misery and the starved crew of wants 
To Scotland’s mountains, heather, grouse, and ptarmigan, 


Till with such pleasing thoughts their hearts grew warm again. 


They passed through purpled hills, and rushing streams 
hat tumbled foaming down the rocky dells,— 
A good descriptive poet might fill reams 
With all this Scotch-like mountain region * tells, 
But for these stanzas mine it wisest seems,— 
Or rather impotence of pen compels,— 
To say that it was very grand and glorious, 
Such as might make a landscape painter quite uproarious. 


Far through the vale a castled crag is seen, 

High as if destined for the eagle’s nest, 
Yet there a good knight’s feudal towers had been, 

And there had beauty moved, a welcome guest, 
And banners proud and gay, and armour’s sheen 

Those walls with martial splendour oft had dressed,— 
They had been Peverel’s of the Peak, a name 
Conjoined in story with a master-spirit’s fame. 


Where frowns this castle o’er its subject town,— 
Like Rhenish landscape picturesque and bold, 
Where some stern massive towers are sure to crown 
The mixture of dark trees and buildings old, 

Looking as tyrants on their victims down, 
Or it may be as shepherds on their fold,— 

Our pilgrims halted, purposing to stay,— 

All things propitious,—there at least one day. 


A wondrous cave,t of which they’d heard much talk, 
Had led them to this town of Castleton,— 

To Jeave unseen its minster when at York 
Would be less foolish than this work undone,— 

I think much praise too often tends to balk 
The expectations that we’ve built upon, 

But with this cavern they were much delighted, 


And thought that those whose talk they’d heard, the right had. 


A rock-built arch of most capacious span, 
Formed a meet vestibule to those strange halls, 
Which left, by light of candles pale and wan, 
Through wonders pent in by the stony walls, 
The two their leader’s cautious path began. 
And first, by rough-hewn steps the pavement falls 
Till with reflected light their candles gleam 
On the dark waters of a sunless stream. 











* The Woodlands. + The Peak Cavern. 
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Between the rock and water passed they o’er 
On gliding raft, a subterranean lake,— 

Styx and old Charon’s ferry-boat once more 
Produced, their classical ideas to wake,— 

And landing, stood as ’twere upon the floor 
Of an old hall,—if fancy chose to make 

It such,— baronial, with vaulted roof on high, 

And then, through passage strait and gallery 


They laboured on, and satisfied their gaze. 

I’m thinking, and I’ve thought sometime, that we 
Had best return with them into the day’s 

Light and warmth from that cave’s frigidity,— 
So farewell these descriptive rhymes in praise 

Of subterranean profundity, 
And mount we to Sir Geofrey’s tower, which right 
Above the cavern rose in dizzy height. 


Once rhymster rhyming in peculiar mode, 

Said Wolfe was brave, uncommon brave, particular, 
And this immortalizing praise bestowed, 

Because the General clomb rocks perpendicular 
Almost ; had that mellifluous poet trod 

The path, that, wishing for something vehicular, 
In vain, the two companions panting scaled, 
In epithets had e’en his fertile fancy failed. 


Now as they saw it, be it told to you, 
The noted scene of “ Peveril of the Peak.” 
There were some fragments of old wall, and two 
Towers, and a donjon ; but ’twas vain to seek 
The tap’stried chambers and the halls, into 
Which fancy’s eye might wander, for the meek 
And placid Alice, or Sir Geofrey bold, 
Or cavalier-like forms in garb of old. 


A semicircular and vast extent 
Of hill and valley, river, wood, and town, 
Is seen from these old ruins. As they leant 


| 
Upon them, and in dreamy mind looked down pooree 
On the fair map below, they thought, or meant bam, 17 
To think, on pleasant things, to crown re 


Their day,—a quiet musing, which, to me 
A happy mental occupation seems to be, 





(To be continued. ) 1 om 
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NOTES ON THE FAMILIES OF MARSHALL, OF RAMPTON 
AND TUXFORD, IN THE COUNTY OF NOTTS. WITH 
EXTRACTS FROM THE PARISH REGISTERS OF THOSE 
PLACES. 


BY GEORGE W. MARSHALL, LL.M, 


I rorwarp the following notes from Wills and Parish Registers for 
publication in the “‘ Retiquary,” in the hope that by thus preserving 
them, some future genealogist may be enabled to trace clearly the 
connection, which I believe to have existed, between the Rampton and 
Tuxford Marshalls. ‘The first of the Rampton family of whom I find 
any mention, is an Augustine Marshall, who appears to have been 
living in or ‘about the reign of Elizabeth. His descendants, or some 
of them, probably the elder branch, settled at Fiskerton,* in the co. of 
Lincoln, vide “ Gentleman’s Magazine,” 1865, vol. i. p. 484. Of the 
later generations of the Rampton branch I annex a brief Pedigree— 


Edward Marshall, of Rampton= _— Hall, married 
(baptized 1633?) Lia’ May, "1690. 





April, I ae him to 14 Sept., 1703. 


1690. 1693. be identical 1701. Buried 
with Thomas=Mary, buried Sept., 1706. 


buried ll Aug. | 24 24 March, 
1768. 1760. 





31 Mareh, 5 — 
26 






| | | ’ 
William, Bayer Thomas, bapt. Mary, bapt. Elizabeth,  % Mary, bapt. John, bapt. 
bap. 3 22 bap. 22 14 Sept. 1605. 11 1 Apel 3 3 Sept, 17 


| | | 
pm Marshall,=Mary Butler, Elizabeth, bapt. Thomas, bapt. William, of Lincoln. 





1734. Buried 3 
June, 1817. 


17 Apr., 1828, 


1738. 





bapt. 14 August, 
1767, died 1838, 
was of Marnham. 





| 
Thomas Marshall, = Mary Foster, 


bapt. 18 August, | marr. 25 Nov. 14 July, 1736. 19 Oct., 1740, 


1766. Buried Buried 5 July, died circa 


| 
1806, s. p. Thomas, of Blank- 
ney, Co, Lincoln. 


| 
George Marshall, bapt. 


married in 29 March, 1777, died 
1789. unmarried. 
June, 1849. 


Buried 29 











| | | 
George Marshall, = Mary Longstaff William-Thomas, Thomas, Mary Jobn, Samuel, Francis. 
ie at Marn.| marr. in 1827. born 1801. Now ob. un- Anne, E died M = Li 
ham, 1799,of Ret- of Marnham, co. married. Elizabeth, (@ before Living 1865. 
ford, co. Notts. Notts. i = 1865. 
| 
v 
| Mon -Longstaff, Me Julie ! Ge. J tin. Willi m, E I Ls Che/tes- 
4 as- Longs ary- orge ohn- Willia’ ily ui 
Wied unmarsied.” Matilde. lisabeth-Anne, Solicitor. in Holyorders. Emily-Jane. 7 Henry. 
Both dead before Both dead 
1865. before 1865. 











ermine. 


* The arms of the Fiskerton Marshalls wera barry of six argent and sable, a canton 
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Gervas Mashall (sic) and William Marshall, both of Rampton, are 
mentioned in Harleian MS., 6846, as having voted for a M.P. for 
Notts. in 1698, as also is Thomas Marshall, of Tuxford. There are 
no Wills of the Rampton Marshalls in the Probate Court at York, but 
this is an Administration to the effects of William Marshall, granted 
to his widow, Elizabeth, in 1677, I take these persons to be the 
parents of Gervas above-named. 

Administration of the effects of George Marshall, of Tuxford, was 
granted to his widow, Jane, in 1674. 

Jane Marshall, of Tuxford, in her Will, dated 2 Dec., 1683, men- 
tions her daughter, wife of Thomas Beedham. 

George Marshall, the younger, of Tuxford (Will of 4 June, 1688), 
mentions his wife Mary, sons George and Thomas, and daughters Ann 
and Elizabeth. Abraham Marshall is a witness to this Will. 

Edward Marshall, of Tuxford, in his Will, dated 20 May, 1733, 
proved 4 Feb., 1733-4, mentions his wife Mary, brother-in-law William 
Rayan, of Newton, and son Edward Marshall, of Newton, also his 
(testator’s) sons George, William, and Thomas. 


ENTRIES IN THE ParisH ReGIsTER OF Rampton, County or Norts. 


Baptisms. 
1566. George, son of William Marshall, Dec. 9. 
1595. John, son of Christopher Marshall, Jan. 13. 
1596. Elizabeth, dau". of Christopher Marshall, Nov. 14. ‘ 
1599. Francis and William, sons of Christopher Marshall, Nov. 18. 
1602. William, son of Robert Marshall, May 13th. 
1603. Hellen, dau. of Christopher Marshall, March 24. 
1604. John, son of William Marshall, Sept. 12. 
1605. Margaret, dau’. of William Marshall, Feb. 9th. 
1609. Robert, son of Christopher Marshall, June 6th. 
1609. Elizabeth, dau’. of William Marshall, Jan. 14th. 
1609. Anne, dau‘. of Robert Marshall, Feb. 6th. 
1611. Gertrude, dau‘. of William Marshall, Dec. 8th. 
1612. Robert, son of Robert Marshall, Oct. 20th. 
1615. Catherine, dau. of Robert Marshall, Dec. 3rd. 
1620. Robert, son of John Marshall, Aug. 9. 
1622. Gervas, son of John Marshall, Dec. 10th. 
1625. Henry, son of John Marshall, July 22nd. 
1630. John, son of John Marshall, April 23rd. 
1631. William, son of John Marshall, Nov. 5. 
1f131. John, son of John Marshall, yeoman, Dec. 25th. 
1632. Barbara, dau’. of John Marshall, Sept. 23. 
1633. Edward, son of John Marshall, by Elizabeth his Wife, March 





1634. William, son of John Marshall, by Frances his wife, July 11th. 
1636. Elizabeth, dau™. of John and Alice Marshall, Aug. 24th. 

1636. Anne, dau". of John and Frances Marshall, Sept. 22nd. 

1639. John, son of John and Alice Marshall, March 31st. 











1642. 
1656. 


1657. 
1659. 
1663. 


1668. 
1673. 
1673. 
1676. 
1677. 
1690 
1691. 
1693. 
1695. 
1698. 
1700. 
1703. 
1705. 
1709. 
1712. 
1734. 
1735. 
1736. 
1737. 
1738. 
1740. 
1742. 
1767. 
1777. 


1570. 
1571. 
1575. 
1581. 
1589. 
1590. 
1603. 
1629. 
1633. 
1639, 
1 1645. 

1649. 
1655. 
1688. 












1666. 


1690. 
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William, son of John and Frances Marshall, Sept. Ist. 
Mary, dau’. of John and Frances Marshall, Aug. 28th. 
Robert, son of John the younger and Margaret Marshall, 
July 3rd. 
Mary, dau’. of John and Margaret Marshall, Nov. 23rd. 
Johan, son of John and Margaret Marshall, Oct. 3rd. 
William, son of William and Jane Marshall, Feb. 8th. 
John, son of William and Jane Marshall, June 19th. 
George, son of William and Jane Marshall, Aug. 8th. 
Gervas, son of William and Elizabeth Marshall, Aug, 7th. 
John and William, twins of John and Mary Marshall, Oct. 2nd. 
Elizabeth, dau’. of William and Elizabeth Marshall, Mar. 4th. 
Isabell, dau’. of John and Mary Marshall, May 13th. 
William, son of Edward and Mary Marshall, Mar. 22nd. 
William, son of William and Margaret Marshall, Jan. Ist. 
Edward, son of Edward and Mary Marshall, April 22nd. 
Thomas, son of Edward and Mary Marshall, Sept. 14th. 
Mary, dau’. of Edward and Mary Marshall, April 11th. 
Elizabeth, dau’. of Edward and Mary Marshall, Sept. 3rd. 
Mary, dau’. of Edward and Mary Marshall, March 31st. 
John, son of Edward and Mary Marshall, Aug. 5th. 
Elizabeth, dau’. of John and Sarah Marshall, Aug. 22nd. 
Paul, son of John and Sarah Marshall, May 8th. 
George, son of Thomas and Mary Marshall, Aug. 18th. 
William, son of John and Grace Marshall, Sept. 11th. 
Elizabeth, dau’. of Thomas and Mary Marshall, July 14th. 
Margaret, dau". of John and Grace Marshall, June 22nd. 
Margaret, dau’. of John and Grace Marshall, Sept. 11th. 
Thomas, son of Thomas and Mary Marshall, Oct. 19th. 
Elizabeth, dau’. of John and Grace Marshall, March 29th. 
Thomas, son of George and Mary Marshall, Aug. 14th. 
George, son of George and Mary Marshall, March 29th. 


Marriages. 


John Marshall and Elizabeth Gully, Feb. 2nd. 

Oliver Cottam and Sarah Marshall, Nov. 20th. 

Henry Hurdgon and Joan Marshall, Jan. 27th. 
Richard Milner and Elizabeth Marshall, Jan. 23rd. 
Robert Marshall and Helen Salmon, Sept. 30. 
Christopher Marshall and Catherine Justice, Sept. 28. 
William Marshall and Sicily Robinson, Nov. 27. 
William Dickinson and Margaret Marshall, May 30. 
William Peart and Elizabeth Marshall, July 15th. 
Robert Walker and Catherine Marshall, July 30. 
John Rogers and Gertrude Marshall, June 19. 
Edward Gulley and Elizabeth Marshall, May 2nd. 
John Marshall and Margaret Ashton. 

William Sleeford and Alice Marshall, June 12. 
Edward Marshall and Mary Hall, May Ist. 
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Richard Salmon and Mary Marshall, April 19. 
Nicolas Hibberd and Gertrude Marshall, Jan. 27. 
John Keyworth and Elizabeth Marshall, July 16. 
George Marshall and Mary Butler, Nov. 25. 


Burials. 


Nicholas, son of William Marshall, Feb. 6th. 

Hellen Marshall, Feb. 8. 

Originall son of William Marshall, Oct. 13th. 

Hellen, wife of William Marshall, June 8th. 

Francis, son of Alexander Marshall, Oct. 6. 

William, son of Robert Marshall, May 19th. 

William Marshall, Husbandman, April 13th. 

William Marshall, Cottager, June 7th. 

Catherine, wife of Christopher Marshall, Sept. 20th. 
William, son of Christopher Marshall, Dec. 9th. 

William Marshall, Aug. 29th. 

Robert, son of Christopher Marshall, Sept. 28th. 

Mary, wife of John Marshall, April 2nd. 

Christopher Marshall, July 4th. 

Robert Marshall, Householder, June 19th. 

William, son of John Marshall, Nov. 1st. 

William, son of John Marshall, Aug. 12th. 

Barbara, daughter of John Marshall, Dec. 5th. 

, wife of John Marshall, Oct. 11th. 

Sicila Marshall, Widow, Sept. 19th. 

Mary daughter of John and Margaret Marshall, Nov. 28th. 
John Marshall buried, May 4th. 

John Marshall, June 5th. 

John, son of John Marshall, June 10th. 

John Marshall, Senr., Feb. 9th. 

Jane Marshall, Feb. 26th. 

John, son of John and Mary Marshall, Feb. 23rd. 
William, son of John and Mary Marshall, Oct. 28th. 
William Marshall, Feb. 8th. 

Elizabeth Marshall, Widow, March 16th. 

Isabell, dau’. of John and Mary Marshall, Feb. 2nd. 

Mary, wife of John Marshall, March 18th. 

William Marshall, son of William and Margaret, Jan. 29th. 
John Marshall, Jan. 27th. 

Elizabeth, dau’. of Edward and Mary Marshall, Sept. 14th. 
Margaret, wife of William Marshall, Aug. 16th. 

Edward Marshall, March 3rd. 

William Marshall, Aug. 28. 

John, son of Edward Marshall, by Mary his wife, Sept. 26th. 
Sarah, wife of John Marshall, Jan. 20th. 

John Marshall, Senr., Nov. 

George Marshall, May 18th. 

Margaret, Infant dau’. of John and Grace Marshall, June 25. 
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1738. Elizabeth, dau". of Thomas and Mary Marshall, July 5th. 
1760. Mary, wife of Thomas Marshall, March 24th. 

1768. Thomas Marshal], Aug. 11th. 

1817. George Marshall, June 3rd, aged 85. 

1828. Mary Marshall, April 17th, aged 85. 

1849. George Marshall, June 29, aged 72. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE ParisH RecisTer or TuxFrorp, County or Norrts. 


Baptisms. 

Ellinor, y* daughter of Thomas and Barbara Marshall, 18 Dec., 1625. 

Elizabeth, y* daughter of Abraham and Elizabeth Marshall, 1 Jan. 
1628. 

George, y* sonn of George and Elizabeth Marshall, 20 August, 1629. 

Thomas, the son of George and Elizabeth Marshall, 21 Dec., 1631. 

Katherine, the daughter of Thomas and Barbara Marshall, 4 August, 
1633. 

, the son of William and Alice Marshall, 13 December, 1634, 

Will. y® sonn of Abraham Marshall, and Elizabeth his wife, 28 Sept., 
1634. 

Will™. the sonn of Thomas Marshall and Barbara his wife, 22 Nov., 
1635. 

Elizabeth, the daughter of George Marshall and Elizabeth his wife, 18 
December, 1636. 

Elizabeth, the daughter of W™. Marshall and Alice his wife, 28 Oct., 
1638. 

Hester, the daughter of Thomas Marshall and Barbara his wife, 27 
March, 1638. 

Thomas, the son of George Marshall and Elizabeth his wife, 5 June, 
1639. , 

Ann (Amy ), the daughter of George Marshall and Elizabeth his wife, 
6 March, 1641. 

William, the son of William Marshall and Alice his wife, 11, Dec., 
1642. 

Ann, daughter of William Marshall and Alice his wife, 23 Feb. 1644. 

Rosamond, daughter of George Marshall and Elizabeth his wife, 4 
March, 1645. 

Mary, daughter of James Marshall, 9 July, 1646. 

John, son of William Marshall, 30 July, 1646. 

Thomas, y® Bastard of Thomas Marshall and Ann Freeman, 28 Nov., 
1646. : 

Harrald, y* son of Thomas Marshall and Jane his wife, 26 Dec., 1651. 

Jane Marshall, Jan. 23, 1654 (? Dec. 23, 1653). 

Thomas, son of George Marshall, March (?) 22, 1657. 

Thomas, son of Thomas Marshall and Jane his wife, 27 Sept., 1657. 

Barbara, daughter of Thomas Marshall and Jane his wife, 2 April, 
1660. 

Jane, daughter of Thomas Marshall and Jane his wife, 2 May, 1663. 
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Marriages. + 

John Whitworth and Ann Marshall, 21 May, 1649. 

Thomas Sprigge and Elizabeth Marshall, 2 June, 1653. 

George Marshall and Mary Hall, 21 November, 1661. 

Thomas Marshall and Mary Brownley, 16 April, 1667. 

William Marshall and Elizabeth Sowby, 23 April, 1668. 

William Marshall, of Whitwell, and Mary Maior, of Mansfield, 16 
June, 1668. 

Themas Ffitchet and Mary Marshall, 30 December, 1669. 

Thomas Beedam and Jane Marshall, 22 April, 1679. 

George Bonnington and Elizabeth Marshall, 25 Nov. 1679. 

Robert Maples and Elizabeth Marshall, 6 March, 1688. 

John Marshall and Anne Robinson, 28 April, 1706. 

Thomas Marshall, of West Drayton, and Elizabeth Cooking, of Tux- 
ford, 11 July, 1730. 


EXTRACTED FROM THE PARISH REGISTER OF GAMSTON, 
County or Norrts. 


1617. James Martiall, the sonn of James, was baptised the xiith of 
October. 

1620. Denzill Marshall, the sonne of James Marshall, was baptised 

j October the xxith. 

1721. Mary, y°® daughter of Francis Marshall and Mary his wife, 
was baptized Oct. y® 15th. 

1624. F francis Marshall, sonne of James Marshall, baptised y* 29th 
of June. 





¢ John Rockley, of Ollerton, and Anne Marshall, of Tuxford, were married at 
Palethorpe, 20 March, 1710. 














THE KING'S FOREST OF THE HIGH. PEAK. 
BY HENRY KIRKE, ESQ., M.A. 


I wave often thought in the course of my studies, how very partial are 
the accounts of historians, so diffuse upon some subjects which are of 
little interest, to the neglect of others which would seem to have a 
greater claim upon their regard. In the various histories of the 
County of Derby, where everything has such a great interest for us, 
we are less likely to feel indignant over the diffuseness of their 
authors, than regretful if we discover any neglect of an interesting or 
deserving object. This neglect is peculiarly conspicuous in the subject 
which I have selected for this paper, a subject which might, I think, 
have inspired the pens of our county historians, so full of interest and 
pleasure is it to the patient investigator. I have looked in vain 
through the several printed accounts of Derbyshire for any description 
of the Peak Forest. Glover never mentions it, and Lyson dismisses 
it in half-a-dozen lines. And yet I must say that I don’t think that 
it deserves such neglect. Extending over a considerable area, and 
embracing some of the loveliest valleys and all the loftiest hills* in the 
county, it was tended and guarded by a race of bold and hardy men 
who were the ancestors of many of the most noble families in the 
county, and who acquired, in many cases, both their names, their 
arms, and their lands, from the position which they held in the King’s 
Forest. It is not to be despised on account of its size, which was very 
considerable, though small in comparison with most of the Royal 
Forests of England. And though it has not been rendered fumous by 
being the scene of the exploits of Robin Hood, that great ballad-hero, 
yet it can boast of having been the native land of Little John, whose 
bones now rest in peace within its precincts.t 








* Axe Edge, Kinder Scout, Chinley, and Mam Tor. 
Tt He was buried at Hathersage. 
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The King’s Forest of the High Peak, or De Campana, as it was in- 
variably called in the old law papers, formerly comprised the whole of 
the parishes of Glossop, Castleton, and Chapel-en-le-Frith, and part of 
Hathersage, Hope, Tideswell, and Bakewell. In an Inquisition held 
in the 3rd year of Edward I., it was ascertained that the metes and 
bounds of the Forest were as follows :—“ Beginning at the South side 
of the river Goyt, and so along that river to the.river Ederowe, and 
so by the river Ederowe to Langley Croft, near Longdendale Head, and 
so by a certain byeway to the head of Derwente, and from the head 
of Derwente as far as Mittemforde, and from Mittemforde to the river 
of Bradwell, and from the river of Bradwell to a place called Rother- 
lawe, and from Rotherlawe to the great cave of Hazlebache, and from 
the great cave to Little Hucklowe, and from Hucklowe to Tideswell, 
and so to the river Wye, ascending to Buxton and the springs of 
Goyt.” It will be seen by this, that in the year 1274 the Peak Forest 
occupied the whole of the North-West corner of the county, that 
corner which, as my readers will perceive if they refer to their maps, 
projects from the irregular parallelogram formed by the rest of the 
shire. It was divided into three wardships for the purposes of govern- 
ment, called Longdendale, which contained thé North and North- 
Western portion; Edale, which contained the East part; and the 
Champaign, which contained the South and South-Western portion, 
and which sometimes, as we have seen, improperly gave its name of 
De Campana (afterwards corrupted into Champion) to the whole 
extent of the Royal Chase. These divisions were marked out by 
crosses of stone on the hills, several of which still exist. Ormerod 
mentions several crosses in the Forest of Macclesfield, which were 
erected for the same purpose. The division between Longdendale and 
the other wardships is clearly marked. It is bounded by the river 
Goyt on the South, and the Ederowe on the West. On the North by 
a line of crosses from beyond Hayfield, over Kinder and South-head, 
to Sparrowpit, near Chapel-en-le-Frith (of which the best known is 
the one called Edale, or the Champion Cross,* engraved at the head 
of this paper); and on the East by three crosses, one on Paisleys, 
another at Sittinglow, of which nothing but the base remains, and 
another on Combs Moss, leading to the river Goyt. 

We know not what was the state of the Forest in olden times. If 
I might hazard a conjecture on an obscure subject, I should say that 
the country was never very thickly wooded, though in some of the 
valleys, such as Hope, Edale, and Bowden, there must have been a 
great amount of timber and that of considerable size.t The tops of the 





* 'The Champion Cross is supposed by some to be so called from a Crusader who 
ended his life in that spot, having dwelt there some time as a hermit, in expiation of 
some unknown crime, and who erected the cross that bears his name. This romantic 
legend is prettily given by Mr. Bennett, in his “‘ King of the Peak.” But I think the 
more probable — is, that the Cross took its name from the Forest, which 
was often called De Campan&, or the Champion Forest. There is a highly respect- 
able family of the name of Champion, now living in Edale, who evidently acquired 
their name from the same source. 

+ ‘‘ In Hope there is a priest and a church to which belongs 1 car. of land ; wood, 
pasture here and there. 
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hills were most likely as bare as they are now, their sides clothed with 
stunted oaks and underwood, and their bases surrounded by treach- 
erous bogs and reedy pools. With such a varied country we may 
expect a great variety of game, and such was the case. The red deer 
browsed in great numbers through the sunny glades, sheltered on all 
sides by the dark woods of oak and pine. The wild boar sharpened 
his tusks against the rugged bark of the forest trees : whilst from their 
mountain fastnesses the hungry wolves came howling in search of prey. 
The wild cat prowled with stealthy tread through the heather, waiting 
for the chattering grouse or timid hare ; and the shriek of the golden 
eagle was heard from the dark heights of Kinder. In the stagnant 
pools the otter sank with a sullen plunge, frightening the wild ducks 
from their home amongst the reedy banks. 

But let us turn to the History of the Forest. At the time of the 
Saxons the Peak Forest was held by several Saxon Thanes,* with 
strange names which convey no meaning to us, and I shall pass over 
the mythologic period of British History, and begin with the Norman 
Conquest, that great starting-point in English History, when, as every 
one knows, William the Bastard gave to his bastard son, William 
Peverell, the manor and forest of the High Peak. And in this forest 
Peverell built his castle, ‘perched on a rock,” as Thierry says, “like 
the nest of a foul bird of prey.” This castle+ though it had at first a 
constable of its own, soon became merged into the Forest, and in fact 
after the reign of Henry IIL. the constable of the castle was only a 
minor officer under the Steward of the Forest. The family of Peverell 
did not long remain in possession. William Peverell Il. being ban- 
ished the realm for foul conspiracy, his estates were confiscated to the 
King. Henry II. gave the manor and forest of the Peak to John, 
Earl of Mortaigne, afterwards King. Edward II. granted this manor 
and forest to his unworthy favourite Piers Gaveston, at whose death 
they were given to John, Earl Warren, for his life. In 1328, on his 
marriage with Philippa, of Hainault, Edward III. granted to her the 
manor and forest of the High Peak, and at her death in 1372, to John 
of Gaunt, Earl of Lancaster, and so they became parcel of the Duchy 
of Lancaster. From this period the History of the Castle is the 
History of the Forest, to which we will now return. 

We are told on the. authority of Giraldus Cambriensis, that King 
Henry II., in a letter to the Emperor Emanuel, told him that in a 
certain forest in the Peak the deer were in such plenty that when they 
were hunted they helped by their numbers to their own destruction. 
It was this King who made a grant to the Abbot and Convent of 
Basingwerke, in Flintshire, of “‘decem libratas terre in Longdendale 





“In Longdendale. The whole of Longdendale is waste. There is a wood there the 
pasture of which is not fit for deer. The whole is 8 miles long and 4 broad,”—Domes- 


day Book. 

: Gundeborn and Hundine owned the valley of Hope in the reign of Edward the 
Confessor. 

+ I believe, myself, that a castle of some kind existed here prior to Peverel’s time. 
It was most likely built at the same time <s Bakewell Castle, by King Edmund, when 
he expelled the es from Derbyshire. 
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scilicét Glossop cum ecclesia que ibi est cum omnibus terris et rebus 
ad eam pertinentibus sicut Gulielmus Peverell eam plenius habuit 
tempore regis Henrici avi mei.” But in this grant the King reserved 
the venison, but allowed the grantees to kill hares, foxes, and wolves. 
The Forest of the Peak was governed by the same laws as the other 
Royal Forests, and so came under the jurisdiction of the Justices of 
the Forest North of the Trent. These justices had more power than 
the justices of oyer in many respects, such as judging by deputy, and 
their power was more arbitrary and final. They had jurisdiction over 
all persons dwelling within the precincts of the Forest, and even over 
those who dwelt without its boundaries but owned any land within. 
Two great courts were held at Tideswell every year, and the lesser 
court, called the Swain-mote, was held three times a-year. This 
Swain-mote was an inferior tribunal, composed of the Stewards of the 
Forest and not lesg than twenty foresters, before which offenders were 
brought, and if the evidence against them was strong, they were com- 
mitted to the Peak Castle until the great court met, when they were 
brought before the justices. Besides these two courts, there was @ 
meeting of the foresters every three weeks, when any complaints or 
informations were brought forward to be inquired into. Any person 
found offending against ‘verte or venyson,” might be arrested, or 
attached as it was called, by the forester on duty, if he was caught 
under any of the following cireumstances :—Stable-stand—when found 
‘with bow drawn or dogs in a leash. Dog-draw—when he had wounded 
a deer and was following with a deg on the scent. Back-bear—when 
he was found carrying a dead deer on his shoulders. Bloody-hand— 
when his hands were found to be bldody as if with killing adeer. But 
no peer of the realm could, under any circumstances, be arrested by a 
forester. There were many oppressive laws for regulating the King’s 
forests. Amongst others, the law for disabling dogs which might be 
necessary for keeping flocks and herds from running the deer. This 
custom was called /awing, and was introduced by Henry II. in place 
of a still more barbarous custom called boxing. The Charter of the 
Forest designed to lessen these evils, declares that Inquisition or view 
of lawing dogs shall be made every third year, and shall be then done 
by lawful men not otherwise ; and they whose dogs shall be found un- 
lawed shall pay three shillings for mercy, and for the future no man’s 
ox shall be taken for lawing, Such lawing also shall be done by the 
assize commonly used, which is that three claws shall be cut off with- 
out the base of the right foot, The forests were driven throughout 
by the foresters twice a-year, once after the beginning of the fence 
months, and again about Holyrood Day, when the agisters began to 
take in their cattle. Severe punishments were inflicted upon offenders 
against the venison, which included the following animals called Beasts 
of Venery—Hart, Deer of all kinds, Bears, Wild Boars, and Wild Bulls. 
The hare is called a beast of venery by some old writers, but it was not 
generally considered so. The following were the King’s officers of the 
High Peak forest :— 
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1. The High Steward. 10. The Beremaster. 

2. The Master Forester. 11. The Bailiff of the Franchises. 
3. The Receiver. 12. The Bailiff of the Winland. 
4. Constable of the Castle. 13. The County Bailiff. 

5. The Surveyor of the Forest. 14. The Bailiffs Collectors of At- 
6. The Lieutenant of the Forest. tachment and Assessment. 
7. The Bowbearer. 15. Woodmasters. 

8. The Ranger. 16. Keepers and Verderers. . 

9. Foresters of Fee. 


The High Steward was the King’s deputy in the Forest, and its 
highest officer. There was no High Steward for the Peak alone, but 
one for the Peak, Duffield Frith, and Needwood Forest. He received 
£10 in fees from the Peak Forest. It was his duty to preside at the’ 
courts of the woodmote, either in person or by the under Steward ; 
and ali the foresters and keepers were under his orders. He was 
appointed by the King, by letters patent under the Great Seal, and 
the office was personal and not hereditary. The following is a Grant 
of the Stewardship and other offices to Godfrey Foljambe :—“ Rex etc 
sciatis quod nos pro bono et fideli servicio per diiectum servientem 
nostrum Godfridum Foljambe militem nobis impensis et durante vita 
sua dedisse et concessise eidem Godfrido Foljambe officium seneschalli 
Alti Pecci in com. Derb. et officium Magistri Forestarii Foreste Alti 
Pecci et necnon officium vocatum Beremaistership de Alto Pecco.” 
(No date). Not many names of Stewards have come down to us. In 
the reign of Henry VII. the office was held in turns by two members 
of the family of Savage, of Castleton. Sir Henry Vernon, of Haddon, 
was made Steward by Henry VIII. 

Of the Master Forester I know little. I think that it was an honor- 
ary title given generally to a nobleman or person of considerable im- 
portance. In early times it was united with the office of Constable of 
the Castle, when the combined fees of the two positions amounted to 
£18 5s. They were afterwards separated, but I am not aware what 
persons exercised the office of Master Forester, except the Earl of 
Shrewsbury in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. In the Pleas of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, we find the following :—‘‘ Humfrey Barley, Wm. 
Needham, Thos. Bagshawe, and Wm. Bagshawe, Foresters of Fee, v. 
The Earl of Shrewsbury, Master of the Forest, for not preserving and 
taking proper care of the King’s red deer.” 

The Receiver was the principal Civil Officer of the Forest. It was 
his duty to receive all the rents and fines due to the King, and to keep 
proper accounts of the same. He attended the several courts, to en- 
force the payment of all taxes and rents. The office was enjoyed for 
several generations by members of the great family of Eyre. 

The Constable of the Castle after the merger of the Manor into the 
Duchy of Lancaster, was an inferior officer, who was in fact the gaoler 
of the Forest. It was his duty to bring offenders and defaulters into 
the Castle and keep them there until the sessions, or their discharge 
in other ways. He was paid 2/4 for every person taken to prison, and 
fees to the amount of £4 per annum. 
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The Bowbearer was the Chief Huntsman of the Forest. It was his A 
<luty to attend the King when hunting, to find the game and arrange t 
the sport. He must warn the keepers when there was going to be a V 
hunt. All the inferior officers of the Forest were under his authority, t 
and it was his duty to present all the defaults of the keepers “ as well Is 
in the verte as in the venyson,” before the woodmotes. He received E 
certain fees from the King, but to what amount I am ignorant. iF 

The Ranger -was appointed by the King. He collected all the rents t] 
and taxes, which ‘he paid to the Receiver. He also seized all waifs i 
and strays; and it was his duty to see that the bounds of the Forest of 
were not encroached upon. k 

The Foresters of Fee ‘were tenants in capite of the King as Lord of fi 
the Manor, who held land to themselves and their heirs by the service w 
of guarding the King’s Forest of the High Peak.* They were the de 
original landed gentry of the Forest, from which many of our greatest hi 
eounty families are descended. Their office was hereditary, and v 
with their lands which they held. Their duty was to walk the King’s w 
forest.and see that the deer and wood were not destroyed. There are M 
several lists of these Foresters of Fee extant, of different times in 66 
English history. - 

At an Inquisition held at Wormhill in the 11th year of Edward IL, N 
the following Foresters of Fee attended to testify on oath :—Thos. le th 
Ragged, Reg. de Meluer, Rich. le Ragged, Rich. Brown, Thos. Fol- G 
jambe, Rich. Danyel, Rich. le Archer, Nich. Foljambe, Adam Goun- In 
frey, Wm. Hally, Peter de Stratton, Robt. le Eyre, Nicholas de Bagges- th 
haugh.” Another list of later date gives the following as Foresters in th 
Fee :-— Al 

The heirs of Barley. Nicholas Eyre. 

The heirs of Woodrofe. The heirs of Stanley. 

Thomas Needham. The heirs of Oliver Woodrofe. 

The heirs of Bagshawe. The heirs of Walter Hychley. F 

Thomas Meverell. Cn 


The frequent mention in this list of the heirs of a deceased forester 
as forester by right, proves that the office was‘ at any rate at this time 
hereditary, even if it had not been so from the first, though the use 
of the word “fee,” which means an estate of inheritance, would incline 
us to think that the office was from the first hereditary. As all the 
Foresters in Fee held their lands by virtue of their office, so many of 
them derived both their names and their arms from the same source. 





* 11 Edward III. ‘“‘Elizabetha que fuit uxor Thome de Meverell tenuit die quo e 
obiit tertiam partem unius mess. et x acras terr. cum ptibus in Wormhull in Com. We 
Derb. de Johann& regin& Anglie ut de Castro de Pecco per serviticum inveniendi unum han 
hominem cum areu et sagittis in forest& ipsius regine in Alto Pecco,” (Regin& in the Sal 
above is a mistake, it ought to be ong ang a st 

+ Land was sometimes held in the Peak by petit serjeanty, as in the following t 
grant which I have seen :—‘‘100 acres of waste in Fairfield granted by Edward IL., It i 
at the request of Isabella, his Queen, to John de Thwait, ‘valeto nostro,’ on = litt! 
of ‘unam sagittam barbatam,’ at the feast of St. John the Baptist.” A led to Pea 


this grant by a cord of green and orange coloured silk, is the Great Seal of England. Pit 
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As examples of names, the families of Archer and Eyre may be men- 
tioned, and as to arms, those of Bagshawe, Needham, Bradshawe, 
Wadschefe, Kirke, with many others.* At divers Inquisitions at 
the death of several of these foresters, the tenure by which their 
land was held is made very evident,.e. g. “Nicholas Foljambe, 13 
Edward II., at his death held one messuage and thirty acres of 
land by the Serjeanty of keeping the King’s Forest de Campanf in 
the Peak, ‘ per corpus suum cum arcu et sagittis.” “Thos. Foljambe 
17 Edward II., held in Wormhill fifteen acres of land by the service 
of finding a footman with bows and arrows in the Peak Forest to 
keep it.” ‘11 Edward IIL, Maria Hansted tenet Blackbrooke,t Fair- 
field, Hope, Bowden, Chapell in the Frith, per servicium custodiendi 
wardam de Hopedale in fforesté de Pecco.” “32 Edward I., Adam 
de Gounfrey died possessed of one messuage and fifteen acres at Worm- 
hill, ‘per servicium custodiendi pecci forestam.’” “34 Edward I., 
Walter de Nevil died possessed of thirty acres of land at Wormhill, 
which he held per servicium custodiendi forestam.” ‘5 Edward L., 
Michael de Burton died possessed of land in Blackbrook and Fairfield, 
‘et custodiam Foreste de Pecco concessam sibi et hzredibus.’ ” 

By a plea mentioned before, we know that Humfrey Barley, Wm. 
Needham, Thomas Bagshawe, and William Bagshawe, were amongst 
the Foresters of Fee in the reign of Elizabeth. And in another plea, 
Geo. Meverell and John Bagshawe, are mentioned as Foresters in Fee. 
In a scarce Roll preserved in the Office of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
there is the following interesting account of the Foresters of Fee in 
the 17th year of Henry VIIL :— 7 . 
Altum Peccum. oad Cur magn attachiament dni Reg. Campanie 

foreste sue ibm tent apud Tydd primo die Augustj 
Eeacn. Nuit, °° "ie Henrici viij. xvij°. 


Forestij de ) Georgius Meverell armiger p Thomam Revell dep | 
Campana. sil. 8 o- 
Georgius Barker armig. p Rog. Wryght deput sa. 


Thurston Woodrofe Pp William Bagshawe deput:. Set 


si. 

Hugo Needham in ppria psona. 

Heredes Petri Bagshawe p Thoma Bagshawe deput. 
sil. z . 








* Bagshawe, a bugle horn between three roses; the rose being the King’s badge. 
Wadschefe, three swords erect argent, from his office as constable and bailiff. Need- 
ham, Argent, a bend engrailed azure, between two bucks’ heads cabossed sable. Buxton, 
Sable, two bars azure, on a canton argent, a buck trippant sable. . Bradshawe—Crest— 
a stag at gaze underatree. Kirk t—a wild boar passant sable. 

+ Blackbrook was a subordinate though independent Manor in the Peak Forest. 
It is situated about a mile distant from Chapel-en-le-Frith, South-East. It is in a 
little valley, nearly opposite the bottom of the inclined plane made for: the use of the 
Peak Forest Canal, and between the old and new turnpike roads made from Sparrow- 
Pit to Chapel-en-le-Frith. There is now only a house or two upon the estate. Black- 
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F pyre de ) Nichus Eyre de Hope in pprié pson4. 
shoppe Ry 
os Bydale. Arthurus Eyre Pp Rob. Hall dep. ool 
Hered. Radi Shyrley Mil. p Henricu Slakke dep. 


si. 
Georgius Woodrofe p Otywell Balgye deput. si. 


Heeredes Walteri Halle in Manu dni Regis. 
Hered. Thome Meverell p Radu Slakke dep. sd. 
Eligeus Staley in pprié psona. 

Georgius Woodrofe p Hen. Halle def. sd. 





Forestij de \ Abbas de Basingwerke p Thoma Johnson deputat ) 
Longdendale. ail. ¥y 


Heredes Rob" Leigh p Thoma Kyrke deput. sd. 
Robt. Ratclyffe p. Will Ratclyffe deputat sd. 
Joh* Garleck p Edmundi Hollingworth et Wm. 


Orme. 
Arnoldus Kyrke in pprié psond. 








Psent. jurat. \ Qui dicunt sup. sacrum sui qd Radus Armesfeld Ed- 


mundus Knolles Radus Armesfeld filius Thome sut coes 
transgressor in succindend virid arbor in Johns Hollows, 
ete. 


The Bailiff of the Forest was a name given to one of the King’s Chief 
Officers in the Forest, but I cannot exactly say what were his duties. 
I think that the exact nomenclature was not in all cases preserved, 
and that in a small forest like that of the Peak, several offices, such 
as Ranger, Bowbearer, etc., were comprised under the name Bailiff. 
Thomas Foljambe was Bailiff of the Forest in 1272. He paid four 
hundred marks for the fines of the Castle of the Forest for nine years, 
and held an oxgang of land by the serjeanty of keeping the King’s 
Forest de Campana, himself serving on horseback and his servant 
on foot. Anthony Tunsted, of Tunsted, was the Queen’s Bailiff 6 
Elizabeth. 

The Beremaster was made by the King by letters patent under the 
Duchy Seal. He received no fee from the King, but had certain 
profits at the weighing of the ore. It was his business to look after 





brook appears to have belonged to Michael de Burton, 5 Edward I. ; to Michael de 
Hockleye, 7 Edward I.; Maria de Hansted, 11 Edward III. ; Nicholas Treulove, 
18 Edward III. ; Robert "Legh, 16 Henry VIII. ; and Thomas ‘Legh, 7 Edward VI. 
These Leghs formerly lived at Whitfield, in Glossop, and afterwards at Eggington, 
having married a daughter and co-heiress of Lathbury, of Eggington, and they were 
— _ the inde of Adlington, 
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the King’s rights in the mines,* and see that the King and the Church 
had their duties paid, and also to provide the dish in which the ore 
was measured, The Beremaster also ‘sat at the inquest over every 
miner that was killed, instead of the Coroner. He held two great 
courts every year at Easter and Michaelmas, at which all mining dis- 
putes were settled. The miners paid a tax of every thirteenth dish, 
and 4d. a load to the King. 

The Woodmasters were appointed by the Kingby letters patent under 
the Seal of the Duchy of Lancaster, and each received in the Peak 
Forest ten marks per annum. They were able to appoint deputies, 
which they called Lieutenants, who received no fee from the King, 
but were paid by the Woodmasters. The Woodmasters’ office was to 
oversee the King’s game and wood, to serve warrants, and to order 
the game when apy one was hunting ; to correct offences done in the 
forest, and appoint a woodmote when necessary, “and take hunters 
and men suspected of huntinge, that bee bloudie-handied and back- 
bearinge, or be at the death-place, or suche lyke suspicious.” They 
were also to take a survey of the deer every year at the end of March, 
and burn those that had the murrain. The Woodmasters’ perquisites 
were “grass for one stoned horse ; a deer in the summer and another 
in winter ; a stobbe of wood, or three loads of wood; and all the trees 
that were broken by the winde.” 

The Verderers and Foresters were the inferior officers of the forest, 
whose duty it was to walk the forest as keepers, the former having 
particular care of the “vert,” the latter of the “venyson.” They 
were formerly very numerous, but became considerably lessened as the 
forest diminished in size. In the Inquisition before-mentioned, held 
at Wormhill 11 Edward IL., the following Verderers, Foresters, and 
Freemen were present—Philip de Studleigh, Will. de Gratton, Will. 
del Hough, Verderers. Rich. de Addeley, John de Smalley, Robt. de 
Clough, Robert de Wardlowe, Rich. de Buxton, Adam del Hall, Bene- 
dictus de Shakelcross, John Brown, John de Bradwell, Robt. de Bagges- 
haugh, Foresters Will. de Stafford, Hugh de Bradbury, Rich. de 
Clough, Wm. le Ragged, Rich. de Baggeshaugh, Wm. del Kyrke, 
Robt. le Tailour, John de Chinley, Rich. de la Forde, Thos. Martyn, 
Freemen. 

To return to our History, the church at Bowden, now called Chapel- 
en-le-Frith, was built by the foresters about A.D. 1220, which showed 
that their numbers at this time must have been considerable, and as 
they increased it was found necessary to pay more attention to farm- 
ing,t and it was discovered that the Forest wilds, bleak and barren as 





* The Mines in the High Peak were very extensive, and the Miners were governed 
by curious laws and customs, which were said to be derived from the time of Edw. I. 
All these laws were collected and published in 1734, by Geo. Steer. Many very cu- 
rious words were used by the Miners, e.g. Feaigh, refuse washed from the ore. 
Stowses, marks set in the ground. Coes, huts to keep their tools in. Buddle, the 
troughs for washing the ore. Lot and Cope, the two duties paid on the ore. 

+ At this time the pastures were of little value. Temp. Edward J.—- The pasture 
of Harold’s Hasteads sold for one mark ; the herbage of Maystonfield for four marks ; 
of Shelf and Combs for ten marks per annum. 
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they were, might be occupied to some advantage in breeding young 
and depasturing lean cattle, which were afterwards fattened in the 
lower domains. Vaccaries, or great upland pastures were laid out for 
this purpose ; booths or mansions erected upon them for the residence 
of the herdsmen ; and at the same time that herds of deer were per- 
mitted to range at large as heretofore, lawnds, by which are meant 
parks within a forest, were enclosed in order to chase and capture the 
deer with greater facility. A great number of these vaccaries, witb 
booths for the men, were formed in the Peak, of which the names 
have come down to us; almost the whole of Edale was laid out in 
this way, which accounts for the number of places in and near that 
valley being called booth, as Lady booth, Ollerbrook booth, and many 
others. As population increased the bounds of the Forest were very 
much encroached upon ; and it does not appear that any efforts were 
made to prevent trespassing. The uncertain possession of the Crown 
during the wars of the Roses encouraged this state of things, as the 
foresters knew not who was their master, and the king of to-day 
might be the exile of to-morrow. Henry VI. granted the manor and 
forest of the High Peak to his wife Margaret, as her dowry, but he 
never visited the place, nor did any other king ever visit his Royal 
forest of the High Peak, except perhaps Edward I., about whose visit 
to this forest there is a pretty well authenticated legend.* At the 
accession of Henry VII. a great change took place. The kingly power 
was now firmly established, and his Majesty raking up all the old 
rights of the crown, managed to fill his coffers with the fines and ex- 
actions imposed on trespassers. In the Pleas of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, which have been published from the commencement of this 
king’s reign, are a great many prosecuticus for encroachments on the 
King’s Forest ; and in fact, from this time to the Great Rebellion, 
there was a continual struggle on the part of the Crown to recover the 
land and rights which it had lost in the preceding century. In 
Henry the Seventh’s and following reigns, when the Royal Prerogative 
in England attained its highest pitch, several Commissions were ap- 
pointed to inquire into the King’s rights in the Forest of the Peak. 
In the Court held at Tideswell before-mentioned, nearly one hundred 
persons, whose names are given, were fined for trespassing, though the 
whole amount which they paid was only 33/4. In the reign of James 
I, a Special Commission was appointed to inquire into the metes and 
bounds of the King’s herbage of Maystonfield or Chinley. ‘ Com- 
mission dated 7 James I., certified that they on the 18th October, 
7 James I., repaired to his Majesty’s said herbage of Maystonfield, 
and found upon oath of the persons therein named, that the metes 
and bounds of the s*. herbage were as follows :—It begins at the ende 
of the hunters Sitch and so to the Mere gutter, from thence to the 
Dry Clough road, and so following the old ditch through the stoppers, 
and from thence to the Wein Hills, and so down from the height of 





* Edward I. is said to have been hunting in the Peak Forest when he heard of the 
death of his wife Eleanor. 
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Chinley Hills, following the Green track to the Over-horse way, etc., 
etc.” Land in Chinley was granted at this time to different persons, 
amongst others to the Earl of Devonshire, Grace Bagshawe, Ralph 
and Geo. Lowe, Chas. Ashton, Geo. Bowden, Gent., and Thos. Moult. 
In 1634, the King appointed John Shalcross, of Shalcross, receiver 
and bailiff of the Peak Forest, and ordered him to make a report of 
the King’s rents and dues; which he did, and from which report I 
have extracted the following :— 


Altina Peccum ) Computus Johis Shallcross Armigeri receptoris et 
1634. Ballivi ibidem. 

Reditus assise. De 70/94 de redd liberorum tenentium in Bowden 
solutis a terris per idem rentale et de £11 de firma 
de Maystonfield alias vocato Chynley et de £4 7. 5. 
de herbageo de Shelf. Et de 47/6 de Molendino 
de Tunstead demisso Hen. Bradshawe, Maie 8 Eliz. 
per 31 annos. Tolacti stallagii et passagii mereato- 
rum et mundinorum in vill: de Chapel-en-le-Frith 
demissi Johi Mylward, 30 Eliz.” cum multis aliis. 


The Forest was much neglected in the Civil Wars, about which time 
the deer had been all destroyed by a great snow which happened 10 
Charles I., and the freeholders petitioned the King to disafforest the 
same, which he complied with. However nothing was done till the. 
end of Charles the Second’s reign, when the High Peak was disafforested, 
part of the land being given up to the freeholders, and the rest of the 


Commons, etc., amounting to nearly eight thousand acres, were 
granted to Thomas Eyre, Esq., of Gray’s Inn. 

So the Forest passed away for ever, much to the benefit no doubt 
of the then existing and future generations ; but still we may regret 
that we have lost altogether the woodland scenery and pleasant asso- 
ciations of a Forest life. But regretting the loss of trees and deer, we 
must much more bewail the extinction of so many of our old Forest 
families, descended from Bailiffs and Bowbearers appointed by the 
Norman Kings, and who, about the middle of the 17th century, dis- 
appeared from the roll of our county gentry. From what cause this 
happened I am ignorant, unless it was occasioned by the Rebellion, 
that great game on which so many noble fortunes were staked and 
lost. At the time of St. George’s Visitation in 1611, more than thirty 
families of note and consideration were living within the Forest 
boundaries: but how many of them are now extinct or unknown in 
the county the following list will shew * :— 
Foljambe, of Walton, |Eyre, of Highlow, Bagshawe, of Ridge, 
Mellor, of Mellor, Buxton, of Buxton, Bearde, of Beard, 
Ashton, of Castleton, |Bowden, of Bowden, Legh, of Blackbrooke, 
Litton, of Litton, Meverell, of Tideswell,|Radclyffe, of Mellor, 





_ * We know the ends of many of these families, others left the county and still exist 
in other places, but some disappeared in the most sudden and mysterious manner ; 
of these were the Bowdens, Tunsteds, Browne, of Marshe, etc. 
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Shallcross,ofShallcross,|Bradshawe, of Brad-|Browne, of Marsh, 

Bradbury, of Ollerset, shawe, Ashenhurst, of Beard, 

Savage, of Castleton, | Woodrofe, of Hope, Needham, of Thornsett, 
Tunsted, of Tunsted. 


All these are gone, and they have left none to fill their places. Their 
old halls are levelled with the ground, or used as farm-houses; and 
instead of exciting the admiration of historians and travellers by the 
number and nobility of its inhabitants, the Peak Forest is now singu- 
larly destitute of resident gentry. But though we have lost so mueh, 
let us be thankful for what is still left to us. Our hills and valleys 
though shorn of their woodland glories, still smile beneath the summer 
sun, or glisten white and cold clothed in the snows of winter; and 
few counties in Merrie England can boast of greater beauties in rock 
and fell* than are even now to be found within the bounds of the 
King’s Ancient Forest of the Peak.t+ 


Chapel-en-le-Frith, 





* Perhaps the grandest piece of scenery in the county, and which by-the-bye is not 
mentioned in any of the Guide Books, is to be found by ascending Kinder Scout from 
Haytield, then crossing the Moor and descending on the other side into Edale. 

t There was a family called Halley, of considerable note in the Forest. I have 
proofs of the following short pedigree :— 


William de Hally, temp. Edward I. 

William de Hally, Bailiff of the Peak Forest, 11 Edward II. 
Robert de Hally, living 5 Edward ITI. 

Hugo de Hally, 25 Edward III. 

‘Robert de Hally, 10 Richard IT. 
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FYNNEY OF FYNNEY. 


BY JOHN SLEIGH, ESQ. 








Arms (ancient).—Azure, three lions rampant, or. 
», (modern'.—Vert, a chevron between three eagles displayed, or, 
armed and langued, gules. 


Tats genealogy is principally compiled from the Gentleman’s Magazine 
(vol. li. p. 262), from Jacob’s Peerage, and from Edmondson. It is 
only fair to state, that on its first appearance in June, 1781, a personal 
and acrimonious correspondence ensued as to its authenticity. I have 
endeavoured, as well as I could, to reconcile conflicting statements, 
aud to preserve the most probable lines of descent. 

My warm desire is to see from time to time, in the pages of our 
local Quarterly—the ‘“ Retiquary ”—an honest series of High Peak 
and other Pedigrees, tracing each gentle and yeoman family as far 
back as practicable ; and designating each member of it by his real 
position and calling—and not dubbing all alike the sons of so and so, 
Esquire, as the present absurd fashion runs. By this means we shall 
get at much that is wanting in existing family histories, and show 
that the world is not so large but that a connecting link runs through 
it, uniting us all in one great brotherhood. 

The Fynney estate, consisting of a large tract of country in the parish 
of Leek, in North Staffordshire, was a gift to his ‘‘ kinsman Fenis,” 
from the Conqueror ; who on the disgrace of his ute rine brother, Odo, 
Bishop of Bayeux, in 1083, made this said John Fenis, or de Fienes, 
or Fiennes, hereditary Constable of Dover-castle, and Lord-Warden of 
the Cinque-ports. 

This (1) John, Baron of Fienes, had a son (2) James Fienes, who 
had (3) John de Fienes, who had (4,) Allen de Fienes, who had (5) 
Ingleram de Fienes (slain at the castle of Acre, A®. 1190), who, by his 
wife Sibyl de Fingrée, daughter and heiress of Pharamus (son to 
William, son to Galfrid, son to Eustace, Earl of Bouloign, brother to 
Godfrey, king of Jerusalem), had (6) William de Fienes, Sheriff of 
Somersetshire, 8°, King John (ob. 25°. Henry III), who by his wife 
Agnes, daughter of Alberic, 2nd Count of Dampmartus, had Baldwin 
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de Fienes, and ('7) Ingelram de Fienes, Knight of the Bath, and a 
Baron 32°. Henry III., who by his wife, Mawde, sister of Bartholomew 
Hampden, lord of Great-Hampden, co. Bucks, had William, eldest son, 
ob. 30°. Edward L, seized of the manors of Clapham, Surrey ; Wen- 
dover, Bucks ; and Menteck, Somerset ; who had an only son, John, 
who o. s. p. At his father’s death he was twenty-six years old, and in 
a letter King Edward styles him “kinsman.” Reginald de Fienes, 3rd 
son ; and a daughter Maude (?) wife of Humphrey de Bohun, 3rd Earl 
of Hereford, Constable of England, 2nd Earl of Essex, and Patron of 
Lanthony Abbey. 

(8) Sir Giles Fienes (second son of Ingelram and Maude), by his 
wife Sibyl, daughter and heiress of William Filiol, of Old-court, co. 
Sussex (Essex #) 7°. Edward II., had (9) John Fienes (ob. 5°, Edward 
IIL), who by his wife, Joan, daughter and heiress of John Jordain, 
had (1Q) John de Fienes, who ob. 25°. Edward III., and was owner 
of Fienes in White-Waltham, Berks ; he married Maude, sister and 
heiress of John Monceaux, of Hurst-Moneeaux, co. Sussex, and had 
three sons ; John, o.s. p., William, his heir, and Robert. (]]) Sir 
William Fienes, Knight, succeeded in 1351, and dying abroad A’. 
1360, left by Joane, 3rd daughter of Geofry de Say, John Fienes, who 
ob. 1375; and (12) Sir William Fynes or Fenys, possessed of the 
manors of Kemsing and Seale, co. Kent ; who married Elizabeth, 
daughter and heiress of William Batisford, and ob. 3°. Henry IV., 
leaving Sir Roger ; and Sir James, ancestor of the Lord Say and Sele. 
(13) Sir Roger Fynes, Knight, Treasurer of the Household to King 
Henry VI., succeeded to Cowdham-manor, co. Kent, on the death of 
his cousin, Elizabeth, wife of Sir William Heron, Knight, obtained a 
license of Henry VI. to embattle his house at Hurst-Monceaux, which 
he magnificently rebuilt, and to add six hundred acres to his park, 
He left, by his wife, Elizabeth, sister to Sir John Holland, of co. North*. 
Knight, two sons (]4,) Sir Richard and Robert, the former having 
married Joane (ob. 7 March, 1485), grand-daughter of Thomas, Lord 
Dacre, became 7th Nov. 37°. Henry VI., Lord Dacre and Constable of 
the Tower of London. He ob. 12th (25th?) Nov. 1483; and his 
daughter Elizabeth, married John, Lord Clinton and Saye: His son 
(15) Sir John Fenys, Knight, ob. patris vita, leaving, by Alice, 
daughter and co-heiress of Henry, Lord Fitzhugh, four sons, of whom 
Sir Thomas Fynes, Knight, Lord Dacre, married Anne, daughter of Sir 
Humphrey Bourchier, son of John, Lord Bourchier, of Berners. Their 
great-grand-daughter Margaret, married Sampson Leonard, of Che- 
vening, co. Kent, and carried into that family lands in Cumberland, 
Sussex, Norfolk, Lincolnshire, Yorkshire, Essex, and Kent, as also the 
barony of Dacre. The 2nd son was Richard ; 4th, Roger. 

(16) William Fynes, third son of Sir John Fenys, inherited the 
Fynney estate, in Staffordshire, and ob. there 16 January, 1584: in 
his Will,* he directs that he shall be buried at Chedulton. By Agnes, 





* He appears to have been in receipt of £2400 a-year from estates in Staffordshire, 
Derbyshire, and Warwickshire. 
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his wife, he had five sons (and a daughter), one of whom, William, 
was seated at Cannock, or Canke,* who by Agnes, his wife, had Anne, 
married William Colmore, of Birmingham, to whom she brought a 
large fortune, as is proved by her father’s curious Will, dated 24-25 
February, 1594. 

His second son (17) Thomas, ob. 11th December, 42°. Elizabeth, 
leaving William, his heir: his 3rd son, John, married Alice, heir of 
Wittenstall, of Wittenstall, co. Chester, called after him Finney- 
green ; and a daughter, 6th child, married William Whithall. (1%) 
William Fynney, married Alice, heir of John Nix, Nicks, Nytche, or 
Knytche, of Warslow, co. Stafford, and had William, nat’ 19 June, 
1594; James, nat’ 2 March, 1596, married Mary, daughter of Ralph 
White, of Ashford-in-the-Water, co. Derby, and settled at Longsdon- 
Parva ; one of whose descendants, Elizabeth, daughter of William 
Fynney, married 27 October, 1702, Thomas Longsdon, of Longsdon- 
Parva; and another Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of Richard Fynney, 
married 22 March, 1761, Joseph Denman, M.D., great-uncle to the 
first Lord Denman, Chief Justice of the Court of Queen’s Bench. 

(19) Willian Fynney, married Elizabeth, daughter of Richard 
Brough, or Burgh, of Wynyates, in the parish of Leek, and had Eliza- 
beth, nata 7 March, 1623, married Thomas Baylye, of Bradnope ; 
(20) William Fynney, eldest son, nat’ 16 July, 1626; married 5 
November, 1646, Mary, daughter of Richard Bateman, of Hartington- 
hall, co. Derby ; and had, Ist, William, nat’ 5 October, 1647 ; 2nd, 
Richard, nat’ 11 April, 1650 ; 3rd, James Fynney, D.D., nat’ 14 Feb- 
ruary, 1651; married twice; Ist, to — Davison; and 2nd, Jane 
Newhouse, a widow, who subsequently re-married Anthony Emerson. 
He o. s. p. A.D. 1727, and was sep. Durham Cathedral, of which he 
was a Prebendary. By his Will, dated 20 February, 1726, he left 
£150, and the tithes of Hall-house, or Manor-farm, to Cheddleton- 
church : as well as £2500 for two £40 Fellowships, and two £10 
Scholarships, in Worcester College, Oxon, for such persons only as 
were or shall be born in that part of Staffordshire called the Moor- 
lands ; and in default thereof, then such as are or shall be born in any 
other part of Staffordshire ; and in default of such, then such as are or 
ghall be born in the county of Durham.t 4th son, Thomas, nat’ 28 





* “ Filius bee Finey a Finey, prope Leeke, qui obiit”—on an alabaster slab 
o k Chw 


in the ch 1 of 
Harwood’s Erdeswicke. 

+ The Court of Chancery decided, 25 January, 1738, that natives only of the county 
of Stafford are entitled to the same.—Liber Scholasticus. 

t “I humbly desire that you will be pleased to remember that I, Thomas Fynney, 
of Leeke, in the co. of Stafford, Lieutenant, doe humbly accept and lay hold of his 
Majesty’s free and general pardon expressed in his gracious Declaration of the 14th 
day of Aprill, 1660, within the time therein limited, and of his Majesty’s grace and 
favour expressed therein. And I do hereby declare that I return to the loyalty and 
obedience of a good subject. In testimony hereof I have hereunto subscribed my 
name the 7th day of June, 1660. (Signed,) **THoMas FYNNEY. 

‘‘ Subscribed by the above-named Thomas Fynney, 
in the presence of Anthony Rudyerd, Esq., one of 
his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace and Commissioner 
for the Militia for the said County. 

(Signed) ** A. RUDYERD.” 
(From the original in possession of Messrs, Challinor, of Leek, Solicitors. ) 


rch. A Fynney house still exists in the place. —See 
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August, 1654; married Mary Gold ; 6th, Anne, nata 8 October, 1659, 
married Richard Mott (Mort ?); 7th, Mary, nata 9 May, 1661, married 
William Condlyffe, of Gunside, parish of Leek ; Josiah, 10th child, 
nat’ 19 October, 1668, was one of the first scholars of his age, and ob, 
S. John’s College, Oxon, 1717. William Fynney, the father, ob. 4 
December, 1668 ; and Mary, his widow, 1] June, 1683. 

(21) William Fynney, eldest son, married 3 March, 1679’80, 
Elizabeth, daughter and co-heiress of Richard Machin, of Bucknall, by 
whom he had Mary, nata 4 February, 1680°1, who married Williom 
Mountford, of the Bank, Chedleton ; 4th, James, nat’ 26 April, 1687, 
residing at Durham, J.P., married 5 May, 1719, — Burdon, and had 
Mary, his heiress, who married William Chaloner, of Guisborough-in- 
Cleveland, with a great fortune ; their eldest son was Chairman of the 
Yorkshire Association. James Fynney, ob. circa 1742, and was sep. 
in Chaloner-vault at Guisbro’ ; 5th, Grace Fynney, nata 11 February, 
1689, married James Whitehall, of the Ferney-hill, co. Stafford ; 6th 
(22) Samuel, nat’ 4 March, 1692 (ob. 2 December, 1753), married 
September, 1730, Sarah (ob. 7 March, 1781), daughter of Smalbroke 
Best, of Binley, co. Warwick, who afterwards became entitled to the 
Goldicott estate, in the counties of Worcester and Warwick, containing 
549 acres, as taken by the Earl of Middlesex, A°. 1660. Their son 
(23) Fielding Best Fynney,* C.M.S., nat’ 8 February, 1743 (ob. 
Notts’ set. 62), married Mary , and had four children, of whom 
three were medical men (24,) Smalbroke Best Kynney, married — 
Ashton, and had (25) Wilhelmina Augusta Victoria Fynney, of Leek, 
now living innupta; 2nd, Augustus Alfred Fynney, o. s. p. ; and 3rd, 
Georgius Fynuney, married Sarah Froggatt, of Whitelee, parish of 
Sheen, and left two daughters. 


Thornbridge, Bakewell. 








* In Cheddleton church is a brass to his memory, engraved with his coat of arms, 
and claiming his descent from “‘ Johanne, barone Fenis, consanguineo Gulielmo vic- 
tori regi, loco supra citato, 1066.” From the Nottingham paper of that date, we ex- 
tract :—“‘ Died at this place, on Friday night last, suddenly, in the 62nd year of his 
age, Fielding Best Fynney, Esq., Surgeon, C.M.S., and the last son of Samuel and 
Sarah Fynney, of Fynney, in co. Stafford. He was lineally descended from John, 
baron Fenis, evelilery ‘onstable of Dovor-castle and Lord Warden of the Cinque- 

rts in 1083. None ever surpassed and but few equalled him as an affectionate 

usband, tender and dear parent, and benevolent neighbour. His literary and pro- 
fessional abilities are manifested in the Medical and Philosophical) Commentaries, 
Philosophical Transactions, Gentleman’s Magazine, &c. And in 1787 he had the 
honour to be elected a member of the Medical Society. To-morrow his remains will 
be removed from hence to the family-vault at Cheddleton, to be deposited near those 
of his ancestors ; and will be followed by his four disconsolate children.” 
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DERBY SIGNS, 
DESCRIBED AND ILLUSTRATED, 
BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A. 






| &e, ke. &e. 
Oy (Continued from page 232, Vol. VII). 
-y BEE (not mentioned by Hotten). | The Bee in heraldry is ac- 
q, counted an honourable bearing, and one of meritorious import. It is 
ad supposed to imply industry, wealth, bounty, and wisdom in its bearer. 
- As a sign it is not so common‘as the 
he BEEHIVE. ° The Beehive, as an emblem of industry, has long 
P. been a favourite, and Watts’s beautiful lines— 
Ys « How doth the little busy bee, 
th Improve each shining hour ; 
od And gather honey all the day 
ke From every opening flower,” 
ne has tended no little to add to its popularity. A very different verse 
ag to this is generally painted underneath the representation of the Hive 
on on public-house signs— 
b. ** Within this hive we're all alive, 
in Good liquor makes us funny ; 

If you are dry, step in aud try 
—_ e flavour of our honey.” 
k, Or 
d, ** Here’s liquor for your money.” 
of At Grantham, many years ago, a real Hive of live Bees was put up 

as a sign, witb these lines beneath— 
** Two wonders, Grantham, now are thine, 
The highest spire, and a living sign.” 

BIRD. This is the BIRD IN HAND—“ A Bird in hand is worth 
two in the Bush,” is an old and particularly truthful proverb. The 
sign, as formerly painted in Derby, represented a human hand grasp- 
ing a blackbird, while two other blackbirds were shown perched on a 
tree close by. At the present time the sign has degenerated into 
“the Bird,” and simply presents a painting of a Pheasant to the view 
of the wayfarer. 

BISHOP BLAIZE. Bishop Blaize or Blase, Bishop of Sebaste, in 

“ Cappadocia, is the Patron Saint of the Woolcombers. He is repre- 
- sented with the instrument of his martyrdom in his hands, an iron 
X- comb, with which the flesh was torn from his body in 289. From this 
. implement has been attributed to him the invention of wooleombing. 
. His holiday is celebrated every seventh year by a procession and feast 
e- of masters and workmen of the woollen manufacturers in Yorkshire 
~ and Bedfordshire. In sheep-shearing festivals also a representation 
s, of him used to be introduced—a stripling in habiliments of wool was 
1e seated on a milk-white steed with a lamb in his lap; the horse, 
~ the youthful Bishop, and the lamb, all covered with a profusion of 


ribbons and flowers. 
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The attributes of Bishop Blaize, as shown on medizeval remains, are 
very various. For instance, on the Rood-screen of St. James’s Church, 
Norwich, he was formerly shown with crozier and book ; on the Rood- 
screen at Hempstead, he is represented as a Bishop only, with mitre 
and crozier ; on coins of Ragusa, and other things, with a wooleomb 
in his hand ; in the Arbor Pastoralis, with two woolcards by his side ; 
in the Lib. Cronicarum, &c., with a burning torch or taper in his 
hand ; in the Catalogus Sanctorum, he is torn with iron combs; in 
the Die Attribute, he has a chorister by his side holding a taper ; and 
in Callot, he is represented both as commanding, or healing wild 
beasts, or with a pig’s head near him, or with a bird bringing him 
food. 

In 1761, the Bishop Blaize, one of the houses thr6wn open over the 
election by Sir Henry Harpur, was in the Corn Market, Derby. It is 
now, and for many years has been, in the Morledge. 

BLACK BOY. The Black Boy is asign of considerable an- 
tiquity. This is shown by the following entry in Machyn’s Diary :— 

‘The XXX day of December, 1562, was slayne in John Street, Gylbard Goldsmith, 
dwellyng at the sine of the Blake boy in the p by ys wyffs sun.” 

“This Black Boy,” says Mr. Hotten, “seems to have been a tobacco- 
nist’s sign from the first, for in Ben Jonson’s ‘Bartholomew Fair’ we 
find— 

“I thought he would have run mad o’ the Black Boy in Bucklersbury, that takes 
the Scurvy roguy Tobacco there.”—Acti. Scene 1. 

“Tn the 17th century it was the sign of a celebrated ordinary in 
Southwark :— 

** Jove and all his household a’ter 
Him, went yesterday crosse the water, 
To the sign of the Black Boy in southwarke, 
To th’ Ordi , to find his mouth worke, 
Here he intends to fuddle’s nose 
This fortnight yet, under the rose.” 
Homer a la Mode, 1665. 

“ At the Black Boy in Newgate street, the Calves’ Head Club was 
sometimes held. It was not restricted to any particular house, but 
moved yearly from one place to another as it was found most con- 
venient. An axe was hung up in the club room crowned with laurel. 
The bill of fare consisted of Calves’-heads dressed in various ways, a 
large Pike with a small one in his mouth (an emblem of Tyranny), a 
large Cod, and a Boar’s-head, to indicate stupidity and bestiality. 

“One of the early editions of Cocker’s Arithmetic was published at 
the Black Boy. Such was the fame of this work, that even as the 
Pythagorians suore in verba magistris, and avrog épij settled all ques- 
tions, so our ancestors proved their points “according to Cocker.” 
The Title of the work we must not abbreviate :— 

* Cocker’s Arithmetic : being a plain and familiar method suitable to the 
meanest capacity, for the full understanding of that incomparable art as now 
taught by the ablest schoolmasters in city and country. Composed by 
Thomas Cocker, late practitioner in the Art of writing, arithmetic, and 
engraving. Being that so long since promised to the world. Perused and 
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nena by John Hawkins, writing-master, near St. George’s Church in 
jouthwark, By the author’s correct copy, and commended to the world 
by many eminent Mathematicians and writing Masters in and near London. 
Licensed September, 1677. London—printed by J. B. for J. P., and are 
to be sold by John Back, at the Black Boy, on London Bridge, 1694, 
12°.” 

A hundred years ago, in Derby, there was a Black Boy in St. Peter's 
Street—or “ St. Peter’s Parish” as it was then, and frequently now is, 
called—as will here be seen— 


1778.—** At the Florist’s Feast, held at Mr. Humber’s, the Black Boy in St. Peter's 
Parish, on Saturday, the 25th of April,” &c., &c. 


This was one of the houses thrown open at the election in 1761, by 
Sir H. Harpur. * 

The Black Boy of later times (and now) is in Sadler Gate. 

BLACK BEAR. This may not . 
improbably, in this neighbourhvod, be 
derived from the armorial bearings of 
the Beresfords (argent, a bear rampant 
sable, chained, collared, and muzzled, 
or), who held large estates in Derby- 
shire. (See Bear). 

BLACK COW. This is, of course, 
simply one variety of the common run 
of Signs, such as the Dun Cow, Brindled 
Cow, Durham Heifer, &. It is not 
given in Hotten. 

BOAR’S HEAD. At a time when so many houses of enter- 
tainment took their signs from dishes brought to the festive board, 
it is not to be wondered that the “Boar's Head,” always a sump- 
tuous dish, should have been almost universally adopted. This 
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sign will at once come into the recollection of Shaksperian scholars 
that “chief tavern in London,” the Boar’s Head in Eastcheap. The 
Inn in Derby, however, takes its name from the fact of the Boar's 
head being the crest of the family of Evans of Darley, Derby, and 
Allestree, whose sewing cottons and crochet cottons are known all the 
world over as “Boar's Head Cotton.” The arms of Evans (the head 
of which family is Thomas 
William Evans, MP. for :, 
South Derbyshire), are gy- | i) ri 
ronny of eight, argent and bi 8 
ert, a ion rampant guard — | sas iy 
ant or ; and the crest a Boar's a i 
head in a charger. 

The Boar’s-head is used 
as the trade mark, or sign, 
of the Messrs. Evans’ at the 
present day. 

The engraving I here give 
shows the sign of the “Boar's 
Head in Eastcheap,” in 1668, kindly lent to me by Mr. Hotten. 


(Kastcheap.) 
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BROWN JUG. The Brown Jug, the Jug and Glass, the Foam- 
tng Pitcher, the Pot, and other similar signs are very common, and 
tell their own tale, and all belong to one common family. The ordi- 
nary “ Ale Pots,” or “Pint Jugs” of former days, were of curious 
form. They were originally imported into England, but were after- 
wards made in Staffordshire, at Fulham, and in other places. They 
were usually ornamented with in- 
cised lines, scratched into the soft. 
clay with a sharp point, in form of 
flowers, scrolls, &c., and then washed 
in with blue colour. Not unfre- 
quently a pattern or device—usually 
consisting of the head and initials 
of the Sovereign ; a flower; ashield; 
or scrolls and initials — was impress- 
ed, from a mould, on the front, in 
the same manner as on the Bellar- 
mines or Greybeards, which were 
also Ale Jugs. 

The accompanying engraving 
shows one of the “Ale Pots” I 
have been describing, which is in 
my own collection. It is a remark- 
ably good example of this kind of 
drinking vessel. The form of the “Bellarmine,” to which I have 
alluded, will be best understood by the accompanying engraving, which 


represents one of these interesting vessels, They were called “ Bellar- 
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mines” or “ Long Beards,” and were made of stone-ware, with a handle 
at the back and ornament in front. The neck was narrow and the 
lower purt, or “belly,” as it is technically called, very wide and 
protuberant. They were in very general use at the “ ale-houses” to 
serve ale in to customers, and were of different sizes—the gallonier, 
containing a gallon ; the potile pot, two quarts; the pot, a quart ; and 
the little pot, a pint. 

These jugs were derisively named after Cardinal Bellarmine, who 
died in 1621. The cardinal having, by his determined and bigotted 
opposition to the reformed religion, made himself obnoxious in the 
L»w Countries, became naturally an object of derision and contempt 
with the Protestants, who, among other modes of showing their 
detestation of the man, seized on the potter’s art to exhibit his short 
stature, his hard features,, and his rotund figure, to become the jest 
of the ale-house and the byword of the people. Allusions to the 
Bellarmines are very common in the productions of the English 
writers of the period. 

Ben Johnson, among other allusions, says :— 

e Whose, at the best, some round grown thing, a jug 
Fuced with a beard, that fills out to the guests.’ 

Again in his “Gipsies metamorphosed,” he gives the following, 
which is a somewhat differeut and more amusing version of the 
original of these vessels :— 


“ Gaze upon this brave spark struck out of Flintshire upon Justice Jug'’s daughter, 
then sheriff of the county, who, running away with a kinsman of our captain's, ané 
her father pursuing her to the Marches, he great with justice, she great with jugling, 
they were both for the time turned into stone upon sight of each other here in 
Chester ; till at last (see the wonder!) a jug of the town ale reconciling them, the 
memorial of both their gravities— his in beard, and hers in belly—hath remained every 
since preserved in picture upon the most stone jugs of the kingdom,”, 


In another play is the following :— 


‘Thou thing, 
Thy belly looks like to some strutting hill, 
O’ershadowed by thy rough beard like a wood ; 
Or like a larger jug that some men call 
A Bellarmine, but we a Conscience : 
Whereon the lewder hand of pagan workman 
Over the proud ambitious head hath carved 
An idol large, with beard episcopal, 
Making the vessel look like tyrant Eglon.” 

In the curious play of “ Epsom Wells,” one of the characters, while 
busy with ale, says :—‘‘ Uds bud, my head begins to turn round ; but 
let’s into the‘house. Tis dark, we'll have one Bellarmine there, and 
then Bonus nocius.” 

Numberless other allusions might be quoted, but these are sufficient 
to illustrate the name of the Bellarmine, and to show its common use, 
and that the ale-pots, by being formed somewhat on the model of his 
corpulent figure, and with his “ hard-mouthed” features impressed in 
front, became a popular and biting burlesque upon the cardinal after.. 
whom they were named.” ; 





* The vulgar name of ‘‘ mug” for the human face is most probably derived from 
this source -the face on the “ ale-mug,” or “ ale-pot.” 
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In the reign of Elizabeth these “stone pots” were proposed to be 
made in England, as is shown by the following curious document 
preserved in the Lansdowne Manuscripts :— 

‘The sewte of William Simpson, merchaunte—Whereas one Garnet Tynes, a 
straunger, livinge in Acon, in the parte beyond the seas, being none of her matics 
subjecte, doth buy uppe alle the pottes made at Culloin, called Drinking stone poties, 
and he onelie transporteth them into this realm of England, and selleth them: It 
may please your matie to graunt unto the said Simpson full power and onelie license 
to Dt transport and bring into this realm the same or such like drinking pottes ; 
and the said Simpson will putt in good suretie that it shall not be prejudiciall to anie 
of your maties subjects, but that he will serve them as plentifullie, and sell them at 
as reasonable price as the other hath sold them from tyme to tyme. 

“Item. He will be bound to double her maties custome by the year, whenever it 
hath been at the most.” : 

*Ttem. He will as in him lieth draur the making of such like pottes into some 
decayed town within this realm, — a hundred poore men may be sett a 

work. 

Note. That no Englishman doth transport 
any potte into this realm but onlie the said 
Garnet Tynes, who also serveth all the Low 
Countries and other places with pottes.” 

In 1626 a patent was granted to 
Thomas Rous, alias Rius, and Abra- 
ham Cullen, for the manufacture of 
“Stone Potts, Stone Juggs, and Stone 
Bottells.” 

The accompanying engraving curi- 
ously illustrates the subject of ‘“ Ale 
Pots,” as showing from one of the 
misereres in Ludlow Church, a medi- 
zeval tapster drawing ale from a barrel 
into one of these very pots. The 

were of various forms, and were made with 

one, two, three, four, or more handles. 

Those with two handles are said to have 

been “Parting Cups,” while those with 

three or four handles, “Loving Cups,” 

being so arranged that three or four per- 

sons drinking out of one, and each using 

a different handle, brought their lips to 
different parts of the rim. 

I have a curious 

Jug, dated 1778, 

in my own collec- 

tion, which bears 

on one side the 

quaint inscription : 











** One pot more and 
then, why what then, 
why another Pot.” 


QS ; : 
Winster Hall, ( To be continued ). 
near Matlock. 
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MEMORIALS OF SIXTY YEARS AGO—AT ASHFORD-IN- 
THE-WATER. 
BY THOMAS BRUSHFIELD, J.P. 

“ As L approve of a youth that has some of the old man in him, so I am no less pleased 
with an old man that has something of the youth.”—Cicero. 
WaarTever: difference in opinion may now exist, or may ever have 
existed, in the minds of the most profound thinkers of this or any 
past generation, there appears to me no doubt that every part and 
parcel of the material universe is made up of atoms, which are linked 
and bound together, in the varied forms in which we find them, by 
influences of attraction or affinity, which for ages to come may baffle 
the most skilful and searching investigations of man properly to 
understand. Probing and groping after such knowledge, like the 
attempt to fathom space—infinity !—eternity !—bewilders the human 
brain. So much is it beyond our finite powers, even to contemplate, 
that we become giddy and lost in wonder and amazement when we 
attempt it. Reaching far as we can into the enquiry, we find the end 
and knowledge we seek eludes our grasp, and we abandon the pursuit 
with the unsatisfactory and humiliating confession that there are 
circumstances and phenomena connected with the planet on which we 
live beyond the comprehension of the most profound philosophers. 
The order, beauty, loveliness, and grandeur that we observe around 
and about us in material creation, gives pleasure to the eye, delight 
to the imagination, and grateful sensations to the heart. This we 
gather from the surface of things—the great secret and mystery of 
existence and of our surroundings, is, by the ordering of a good Provi- 
dence—by an impenetrable veil—hidden from human vision. Now, 
if such be the case in regard to the nature of physical and material 
things, and is beset with difficulties so insurmountable, how much 
more difficult the enquiry into mental and spiritual existences? We 
know from the lessons of experience that plants and animals exist 
and by certain modes of treatment one produces flowers and fruits, 
and the others attain to a certain amount of growth, &c., fitted for the 
world and the world’s requirements ; and, although we are unable to 
explain the particular phenomena, or the process by which certain 
food and conditions produce certain results, we do know, by obser- 
vation and experience, that there is a law in nature, universal and 
unchanging, which gives us assurance of the fact ; and the very wisest 
of our race act in accordance with nature’s law as yet developed, and 
by so acting accomplish the purpose and end sought. Proofs of the 
unchangeableness of nature’s laws instil into the heart of humanity 
undoubting trust, perfect confidence, and begets that true faith and 
trust in the wisdom and existing watchfulness of an overruling power, 
which, whatever may be affected or pretended by some, can never be 
shaken. But the mental or spiritual power! What of that? That 
power which man alone of all existing creatures lives in the full 
possession and enjoyment of! That power which enables him to con- 
template the beauties and grandeur of the visible universe—to calcu- 
late the seasons—to count and admire the stars by night—to feel and 
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enjoy the sunlight by day—to look back upon the past, and forward 
to the future! That power above and superior to instinct, from which 
spring our greatest enjoyments—our dearest affections—our highest 
aspirations—our noblest thoughts! which is indeed the very life of 
life—making up the glory and blessedness of our mortal existence— 
is in truth, the most distinguishing and most comforting possession of 
humanity! How can that great power or principle be fathomed or 
understood? ‘ Who can by searching find out God ?” says the sacred 
penman, and the question is equally important and striking—who can 
by searching find out the nature and essence of man’s spiritual being? 
it is past finding out. He who doeth all things well has so ordered. 
Our duty is to use the blessed gift in a manner worthy of our high 
privilege and destiny—-worthy of the Almighty giver ; and as in the 
material world we sow and plant, and by care and cultivation strive 
to secure the best fruits from our labours, so in the mental and 
spiritual of our being, it becomes our duty—a most sacred one—to 
watch with anxious care and attention the spring time of human life, 
and so to cultivate, control, and guide the elastic powers of childhood 
and youth that each generation may rise and rank higher than its 
predecessor in all that is great and good and beautiful in this our 
nether world, for assuredly “as the twig is bent the tree is inclined.” 
To accomplish this most desirable end, that wondrous power, the 
memory, must have its store of sound true thoughts as its food for 
life’s journey. Nothing is more delightful and cheering in after life 
than the supreme pleasure of recalling sayings and circumstances of 
our early days. My own memorials may not be of the best quality, 
but I have experienced their influence upon my life’s chequered 
career, and the publication of them may be so far useful as to call 
attention to the subject, to those who come after me, and who may 
have a richer store of them at their command. If evidence was 
needed to prove the value of such mewories, and the influence of 
early impressions on the mind, I might name the songs of Dibdin, 
and their influence on sailors; the songs and writings of Robert 
Burns, their influence on his countrymen ; the hymns and songs of 
Watts, how the whole nation learns and enjoys them. These, and 
many other writers have furnished high, noble, and loving thoughts 
to the minds of millions, and gained foothold and power which no 
change of time or circumstances will ever remove. Now for the eyi- 
dence from my own memory !—my very earliest remembrances. 
Not one of them have I ever read, however familiar they may seem to 
your readers. No doubt many of them are known almost universally,* 
such as “ Pat a cake, pat a cake, baker’s man ;” “ Bye babby Bunt- 
ing ;” “Cuckoo! cherry tree!” “The cuckoo is a pratty bird ;” 
“Baa lamb! black sheep!” ‘To bed, to bed, says Sleepy Head ;” 
“ Little Tommy Linn ;” “ Robin a Bobbin ;” and others. 


Little Nanny Cock a thaw, 
Suppose if I should let her fa’ ? 





* These, and some of the others here given, are to be found in Halliwell’s Nursery 
Rhymes, [Ep. RELIQ. 
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Nine sticks, nine stones, 

Shall be laid upon thy bones, 

If tha’ lets Nanny Cock a thaw fa’ 
This is said on the occasion of a winter evening’s amusement among 
the young, arising from the following performance—a lighted stick 
is placed in the band of one of the party, while so held the above 
words are said, the lighted stick is then passed on to the next, and so 
on ; the one who happens to be holder when the fire dies out pays a 


forfeit. Little man, Ling man, Long man, 
Lickpot, Thumper, 
This is spoken of the fingers. 
On playing at Hide and Seek, the one who has to find the person 
hidden is required to say these words before starting :— 
One a bin, two a bin, three a bin, four, 
Five a bin, six a bin, seven, gi’e o’er. 
A bunch of pins, come prick my shins. 
A loaf brown bread, come knock me down. 
I’m coming ! 
Of all the trades in England, a beggar’s is the best, 
For when he is tired he can sit him down to rest. 
So a begging we will go, 
Will go, will go, will go, 
So a begging we will go. 
A bag for his oatmeal, another for his rye, 
And a little bottle by his side to drink when he is dry. 
So a begging we will go, &., &ec. 
The following is a portion of a song which I have often heard sung. 
I do not remember more of it, but it was of much local celebrity sixty 
years ago, and was fuil of severe reflections on a supposed dishonest 
man. Perhaps some of your readers may furnish the other portions 
of the song :— 
This owd grey mare is girt about, ous noather thin nor raw, 
Ou often goes to th’ rusty pit an rarely ou dus draw ; 
When ou comes whoam agen, the folk they all do stare 
To see this owd straw mare to draw so very fair ; 
Although ou’s kept o’ straw, so rarely ou dus draw 
Ber au the folk in Sheldon says ou’s hey and corn anaw. 


Good morrow my nee’bors aw’, 
Owd John Tattersall’s brokken his fiddle, 
And he desir’t me t’ caw’. 
Jack, gu sell thy Fiddle, 
An’ buy thy wife a gown ; 
‘¢ Oi’ll na sell my Fiddle 
For nivver a woif i’ th’ Town, 
For if oi sell my Fiddle, 
Oi think oi shud gu mad, 
To think what merry courants 
Moi Fiddle and oi have had.” 
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He that can dance with a Bag on his back, 
Need swallow no Physic for none he doth lack ; 
He that is healthy, and wealthy, and cool, 

Yet spendeth his money in Physic ’s a Fool. 


Among many statements respecting the moon, was one which had 
great influence on me ; it was said that the face in the moon was the 
face of a man who bad been taken there because he gathered sticks on a 
Sunday. This of course was a first lesson in Sabbatarianism—a sort 
of Buggaboo to make children keep the Sabbath ; but I hold it to be 
wise to instruct children by lessons that Time will not efface. 


Who'll gu’ to th’ wood, says Robbin a Bobbin, 
Who'll gu’ to th’ wood, says Richard to Robbin. 
Who'll gu’ to th’ wood ? says Johnny alone, 
Who'll gu to th’ wood lads every one ? 


What muns do theer ? says Robbin a Bobbin, 
What muns dou theer ? says Richard to Robbin, 
What muns dou theer ? says Johnny alone, 
What muns do theer, lads, every one ? 


Gu a shooting tum tits, says Robbin a Dobbin, 
Gu a shooting tum tits, says Richard to Robbin, 
Gu a shooting tum tits, says Johnny alone, 

Gu a shooting tum tits, lads every one. 


Good morning to yo, John, 
Pray yo, how dou yo dow? 
How is au a whoam, 
En hou dus Tom and Sue dou ? 
Tom is pratty wehl, 
He sent his sarvice tou yo, 
Sue has burnt her heel, 
Or else owd cum ta’ seen yo. 
Aigh, wor a day! I am very surry— 
Con yo stop your tea, or are yo in a hurry? 
Th’ duck has brocken her theigh, 
Poor widdle waddle, 
The hen has hatched to dey, 
En ten o’ th’ eggs are addle. 
Aigh, wor a dey! I am very surry, 
Con yo stop your tea, or are you in a hurry ? 
The tits have been i’ th’ corn, 
Th’ geese have been i’ th’ stubble, 
Th’ cow has brocken her horn, 
Wi’ jumpin’ o’er a grubble. 
Aigh, wor a day! I am very surry. 
Con yo stop your tea, or are yo in a hurry ? 

Such are some of the fragments with others more universally known, 
and which have appeared in various publications, which still, after 
more than sixty years battling with the world, find a place in my 
memory. They are only of any interest now, like many other 
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relics of the past, as evidence of the wretched and poverty-stricken 
aliment the minds of the young at the time had to feed upon; 
meagre enough truly in moral bearing, or true worth and value. 
The now acknowledged fact, that the mind will be fed, and that 
the earliest food it receives gains possession of the youthful cita- 
del, impresses itself there, and remains there through every 
stage of its mortal existence, justifies the publication of this 
paper, and may, and I hope will, be the means of calling the atten- 
tion of philanthropists to the subject, who, finding its great import- 
ance, will make some efforts towards providing the minds of youth 
with some code of sound moral axioms, for first impressions which 
may serve as beacons, guides, and instructors through every phase, 
trial, and winding of life’s journey, giving solacing thoughts and 
comforting reflections to the heart, “‘ while memory holds a seat” in 
the mind. Should this paper attract to the subject some warm- 
hearted, and pious lover of his race, one who, in the spirit of a Watts 
or a Barbauld, sympathises with the young—with a heart glowing 
with a benevolent heroism in the desire to rescue them from the 
husks and garbage with which their minds have hitherto been fed, 
and a resolution that their early years shall in future be supplied 
with wholesome and salutary food, I shall feel that I have not lived 
in the world in vain, but have done something in my day and gene- 
ration towards benefiting that interesting and important class of the 
community which were declared by Him who spake as never man 
spake, truly to represent the Kingdom of Heaven. 


London. 





Original Documents, 


Tue following, which is a copy of the Will of the Rev. John Ashe, of 
Ashford-in-the-Water (and Tideswell), is communicated by William 
Swift, Esq., of Sheffield, and, taken in connection with the notices of 
the Ash family, which have already appeared in the “ Rexiquary,” 
will be found to be highly interesting :— 


July 9,1733. I, John Ashe, of Ashford-in-the- Water, in Parish of Bakewell & County 
of Derby, Clerk, being of sound memory & iu good health, but apprehensive of the un- 
certain continuance of this mortal life, do make and constitute this my last will and 
Testament in manner and form following: Jmprimis, I surrender my soul into the 


hands of Almighty God, - Creator, eemer, and Sanctifier, humbly hoping for the 


forgiveness of my manifold offences, and an admission into a state of Glory when I 
shall be no longer here ; and it is my will that my Body be decently interred, either 
in the chapel yard at Ashford, as near as may be to the Grave of my dear Friend John 
Harris, decd., or in the meeting place of Protestant Dissenters there, as my Executors 
hereinafter named shall think fit. And as to the worldly Estate wherewith God has 
blessed me, I dispose of it as follows: mentions his wife Martha, Daughter Elizabeth 
Ashton,* Daughter Sarah Stanfield.t Ztem—I bequeath to my nephew John Ashe, the 





* Elizabeth was wife of John Ashton, of Attercliffe. Her husband was dead before 
September 18, 1767, having had daughters, one married to Nathaniel Warren, and 
another to William Moncrieff, both of whom were living at the date just mentioned. 

+ Amongst the descendants of the daughter Sarah may be mentioned Mr. John 
Stanfield, distributor of stamps at Wakefield, and his brother, who is also a stamp 
—— at Bradford. Their father was a bookseller and distributor of stamps at 

ord, 
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summ of Tenn Pounds, to be had when he is fifteen years old, towards putting him 
apprentice, or laid out in Books for his use if he be brought up a Schollar. To daug. 
ter Elizabeth Ashton, the Gold ring that was her Grandmother Swetnam’s, and to m 
Daughter Sarah Stanfield, the Gold ring which was her mother’s. Jtem—I bequea 
the Interest of Twenty Pounds to the Minister of the Congreyation of Protestant Dis. 
senters at Ashford, and his successors, for Preaching two Sermons every year, the 
one on the first of January, and the other on the day after Triuity Sunday, and do 
appoint Mr. Benjamin Mather, of Wirksworth, Mr. Benjamin Mather, Jun’., and Mr, 
Joseph Mather, of Alport, Thomas Goodwin, of Ashford, Dyer, John Fallowes, and 
John Harris, of Ashford, and John Brount, cf Bakewell, Trustees of the said Charity ; 
and it is my will that after the death of four of them the surviving three choose others 
into their places, and that they have the like power of filling up the number whenever 
it is so reduced. Jtem—I bequeath to the Reva, Dr. James Clegg such a book in 
Folio as he shall choose out of my Library; to the Rev™4, Mr. John Holland sucha 
book in Quarto as he shall choose ; to Richard Bagshaw, of Castleton, Esq., William 
Bagshaw, of Ford, Esq., and to my dear Brother William Ash, each a k to be 
chosen for them by Dr. Clegg. I give to my Successors at Ashford, the Books men- 
tioned in the Catalogue, which I shall leave behind me, and appoint Dr. James Clegg, 
Mr. Robert Kelsall, Mr. Edmund Fletcher, Mr. John Turner, Wirksworth, Tru-tces, 
with power to appoint others as vacancys happen, and tuat my successors give what 
security they shall judge necessary for the restoring the said Books to their disposal, 
according to the direction hereinbefore given, in case he or they remove to any other 

lace. Over and above the Twenty pounds bequeath’d in my will for the use of a 

issenting Minister, I leave Twenty shillings more in the hands of Joseph Mather, of 
Alport, and desire the Trustees of the former to take care that the yearly produce of 
the said Summ be apply’d to the same purpose. Its my will that every one that 
attends my Funeral have a book given them, either one of my discourses of a Public 
Spirit, or one of them against Profane swearing, or one of them over my closet door, 
instead of Cakes or biskett. 


The marked Catalogue of Mr. Ashe’s Books as arranged for Sale is extant, and is 
the earliest specimen of its kind I have seen. It is headed ‘‘ Catalogue of Books, To 
be Sold by way of Auction, or who bids Most, at the House of John Holme, in Tides- 
well, the Day of 1736 (being part of the Library of the Rev. Mr. Jéha 
Ashe, late of Ashford,) and to continue till all are Sold, beginning at o'clock.” 

It occupies fifteen pages, and comprises 483 lots. 

Calamy says nothing about Ashe, except that he printed a Funeral Sermon and 
Memoir of the Apostle of the Peak. 

December 10th, 1866. W. Swirt. 


COPY OF THE WILL OF EDWARD EYRE, OF HOPE. 


THE Will of Edward Eyre, of Hope, Gent., appears to be sufficiently interesting 
to be worth reproducing in the “ KELIQUARY.” It was executed upwards of three 
centuries ago, and is copied from the extensive collection of papers in the British 
Museum, relating to that ancient and once powerful family, so early connected and 
intimately identitied with a large portion of this part of the Peak. All that now re- 
mains to the family are its monuments, its documents, and traditions. The ancient 
halls, manor-houses, and broad acres, are passed into the hands of strangers, and will 
probably ‘‘know them no more,” yet they still bear the impress of the noble race, 
and may they iong remain as landmarks to perpetuate the honoured name of Eyre to 
the most distant period of time. 

It is affirmed that the common ancestor of the Eyres received for his services on the 
field at Hastings, a grant of land at Hope, from the Conqueror, consequeutiy that 

lace is believed to be the cradle of the family. It also appears that “‘ William le 

yre, of Hope, in the co. Derby, temp. Henry LIL., held lands of the King in capite, 
by service of the custody of the Forest of High Peak.” Probably the testator was a 
descendant of the Hastings warrior. 

Some of the bequests in the Will are remarkable, “ ffyrst I bequeath my soule to 
my Almightie God and or, Ladye Saynte Marye and all the hollye companye of heaven, 
and my bodye to be buried in the Parish Church of Hope, in Sainte Nicholas Quere.” 
Much of the aristocrat appears to predominate in his composition, and he is anxious 
to perpetuate his name and family by giving the lion’s share “ to my heir,” whose 
future well-being appears to engage bis anxious solicitude. He also gives ‘‘ to my 
sayd heire,” a feyder bed, and my best pott, &c., &c. It is also remarkable that the 
Will gives the name of the writer, ‘‘ Francis Langton, Scholemaister,’’ of Hope. 

Eyam. P. FURNESS. 


In the name of God Amen. I Edward Eyre of Hope within the Countye of Derbye 
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gentylman sicke in bodye but of a sole & pfht memory thankes be unto Allmightie 
do ordayne and make thys my Last be on and testameut the Sixt daye of May & 
in the bong of ye Lord god a thousand five hundredth fiftye and nine and in the fyrst 
= of the Rayne of or Sovarigne Iady Elizabeth by the Grace of God Queene of 
gland ffrance and Ireland defender of fayth &c. &c. in manner and forme foloweng 
fyrst I bequethe my soule to Almyhtie god and or. Ladye Saynte Marye and all the 
hollye companye of heaven and my bodye to be buriede in the Parish Church of Hope 
in sainte Nicholas quere and my soule and bodye thus — I will and devise that 
all my Landes and a goodes and substances shall be ordered in thys wise fol- 
lowinge Imprimis I wyll and devise that all my Landes tentes & hereditaments 
shall be divided in three partes whereof one full parte beinge Lands Liing in Hope 
prshe in the tenure of John Bradburne of Castleton of the yearly value xxxiijs. iiijd. 
atente (tenement) in hope wth Lands lying to yt in the holdinges of Robert Byrley 
of the yearlye value of x8, atente in hope Liing to yt in the holdinge of Thomas Barber 
of the — valeu viij. A tent. in Hope wyth Landes lying to yt in the holdinge of 
John Web.........0f the yearly valew xix®. viij4. a cottagein hope in the holdinge ..... 
Holland of the yearlye valew of iii. iiij4. a Cottage in hope in the of James 
Eyre of the yearlye valew of ijs. A Cottage lyinge at Myrtle Bridge (Mytham Bridge) 
in Hope tenure of Robert Hulley yearlye valew viiis. iiija. Landes in Hope in the 
tenure of Will™. Howe of Hope yearly valew vis. viij4. all whych Landes and tents, 
beinge afforesayde a fullthyrd parte of all my Landes tents. I wyll give and bequethye 
unto my heire & to his heires of hys Bodye Lawfully begotten for ever after the de- 
cease of me the saide Edward Eyre. And two partes of all my sayde Landes and 
tents. I wyll give unto Ellen my Wyfe to have and to holde one pt, of the same unto 
her for the terme of twenty yeares next and Immediately after my decease for the 
painge of my debtys aud bringinge up of my Children and marriage of my daughters 
and the other thyrd parte of all my sayd Landes and ten®. I wyll give and bequethe 
unto my sayd wyfe for the time of her lyfe for and in the name of her Joynter Dower 
and thyrds parts Previded always that yt my sayd heyre be not found nard to lye... 
or any other ly any Knyght service or otherwyse as I think wrong & shud not 
tobe Then my Wyll ys that the sayd Lands and tents, before willed given & be- 
queathed unto my sayd heire shall remayne unto my sayd wyfe for and during the 
sayd term of xii years next ensuinge after my saide decease unto my sayd Ellen pay- 
inge my Debts and bringing up of my children & marriage of my daughters and in 
this case I make my sayd wyfe guarden of my sayd heire tyll he come to the age of 
xxv yeares during the wh, tyme I wyll and devise that my sayd wyfe shall fynde my 
sayde heire being at home meate drinke & clothes all things necessary to hys degre 
and yt he go to service at any tyme within the sayd yeare then I wyll that my sayde 
wyfe shall yearly duringe hys beinge from her in serv. give him fourt chylings by 
yeare Also I give unto my «f wyfe my land and the tithe corne and hey of Thor- 
nell untyli my sayd heire & shall come to the age of xxvi yeare she payinge the Rent 
due for the Lande during the sayde terme of her occupation Also = unto my 
sayd heire a feyder bede wth all things belonginge thereto with all beds fflocke beddes 
or robbes with all kinde of wodden stuffe belonginge to the house Also I give unto 
| sayde heire my best pott and my best ark and a payre of gawberddes the rest of 
all my goodes I wyll and give according to custom And I do ordayn and make m 
wyfe my trew full and hole Executrix of this << d Wyll and Testament and 
make Jobn Fitzherbert esquire Roger Barber and Wyll™. Sopervisers of 
the same In Witness whereof I have subscribed my name the daye and yeare above 
written these beying Witnesse Will Woodroffe — Stephenson gent and ffrancis 
Langton Scholemaister of Hope and writer hereof. 





Notes, Queries, and Gleanings. 
ADDRESS FROM THE TOWN OF CHESTERFIELD TO RICHARD 
CROMWELL. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE RELIQUARY. 
~The following curious address from the inhabitants of the town of Chester- 


field to the son and successor of Oliver Cromwell, styled His Royal Highness Richard, 
Lord Protector of England, Scotland, &c., concerning whose brief political career so 


Sir, 


little is known and extaut, will, I doubt not, be interesting to most of your readers, 
shewing, as it does in a remarkable degree, the feelings and sympathies, real or pre- 
tended, of several important towns in England, at the time of Cromwell’s death, only 
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s short time before the natural and universal action took place which happily for us 
re-established aren ref on the Throne. It is extracted from a weekly paper (sm. 
4to- 16 pp.), known doubtless to many of a readers, called “‘ Mercurius Politicus” 
(Num. 440 From Thursday, Oct. 28, to Thursday, November 4, 1658). The paper 
contains in addition addresses in a similar strain from the inhabitants of Bedford 
and Devizes, as well as much foreign and local information, with a few advertise- 
ments. I have preserved the spelling &c., as in the original, which in such cases 
ought always to be done, an accurate copy being more valuable and acceptable to our 
antiquarian friends, even though it be but to expose the errors of the careless t 
er. I think, in conclusion, it is well to collect and localize every thing of This 
find, which illustrates the history or customs of our ancestors, as much as possible, 
and therefore send you my mite, since much precious and curious information is 
yearly being lost sight of for want of such a repository as the ‘‘ ReLIQuaRy” has in 
80 effective a manner proved itself to be for the Midland Counties. 
Milnrow, Rochdale. Rev. J. 8. Doxey, 


“There hath been lately made to his Highness, an Address of the Town of Ches- 
terfield, which was ——— hy Captain Gabriel Waine in the name of the said 
Borrough, and his Highnes was pleased to receive it with avery noble Affection, 


having a very particular regard to the Fidelity of the persons therein concerned, 


To His Highness RICHARD Lord Protector of the Commonwealth of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, and the Dominions and Territories therewnto belonging. 


The Humble and hearty Address of the Mayor, Aldermen, Burgesses, Ministers, and 
other Inhabitants of the Borrough of Chesterfield, in the County of Derby. 


Sheweth, 

Their deep sense of the Lords hand gone out against them in the death of His High- 
ness your renowned Father, at such a time when he was eminently e in the 
most considerable undertakings that have been on foot of late against the Enemys of 
the a and Government of our Lord Jesus Christ, yet followed with abundant 
hopes, that he will bless and prosper his great work, in that (to our inexpressible com- 
fort) he hath by his might and wisdom raised up your Highness to promote the Same 
Common-Interest of his own Syon: Wherefore we seriously considering the hand of 
our God in these dispensations, and desiring the true welfare of your Highness and 
the Commonwealth, do as in the Lords sight most cordially and sincerely submit our 
selves to your Highness as our chief Magistrate, and promise in the strength of Jesus, 
to be assistant to you, with whatsoever is precious in our eyes, assuring our selves 
that you will continue to promote and carry on the great affairs committed to your 
management to the Glory of Ged, and for the good and safety of his people in the 
tree Nations, which is your only honor. And we shall not be wanting to improve our 
Interest with the Lord for his gracious and mighty assistance of you in the Prose- 
cution of the great work, unto which he hath called you. 





RUDYERD DE RUDYERD. 


Mr. C. 8. Greaves, Q.C., has been the first to point out an unfortunate mistake into 
which I have been Jed by over-anxiety to render the reduction of the Rudyerd gene- 
alogy from a tabulated into a narrative form, easily understandable ; a task, I may 
add, of comparatively more trouble than drawing up the original Pedigree. 

Jane Morris was the second and Anne James the third wife of Thomas Rudyerd, the 
17th in descent from Wolfrid, who flourished temp. Canute the Dane ; and the dates 
1602 and 1608’9 against their names, simply imply that they were —— living 
and not married in those years. JOHN SLEIGH. 

ee 





CRUNDEL. 


a TO THE EDITOR OF THE RELIQUARY. 
£aR SIR,— 

In answer to Mr. Thorpe's enquiry as to the meaning of the word ‘‘ Crundel,” 
I can say that it is one of the most obscure words to be found in the Saxon Charters. 
Mr. Kemble, no mean authority in such matters, is of opinion that it means a sort of 
watercourse, or else a meadow through which a stream flows. There is a place called 
Crundels in Hampshire, which is supposed to be derived from this word. 

Yours very truly, 


Hewry Kirke. 
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BOWER OF ASHOVER. 


Avent the family of Bower, of Ashover (see ‘‘ RELIQUARY,” No. 28, p. 241), I have 
an old Assignment of Lease, dated 3 June, 24 Charles I., of part of a messuage called 
Hodgefeild, and lands in Ashover, from Richard Hodgkinson and John Farneworth, 
of Ashover, yeomen, to Francis Bower, of the same place, yeoman. It recites that 
“§r, Thomas Reresby, late of Triburgh, in the county of Yorke, Knight,” demised, 
16 April, 17 James, to “Sr. ffrancis Wortley, Knight and Baronett, St. Robert Moun- 
gon, Knight, Anthony Mounson, Esq‘., and to one Thomas Lewis, Gentleman, All 
those severall Manours or Lordshipps of Ashover, Reresby, and Babington als Cosse- 
hall, &c., in co. Derby,” for the term of 2000 years, in trust, for the maintenance of 
his younger children, and for raising portions of £1500 ‘‘ apeece ” for his two daus.— 
“Bridgett, who was afterwards married to one Isaac Scott, Gentleman ; and Mary, 
who was afterwards married to one Robert Steward, Esqre.” Reciting further, that 
the interest and terme of yeares of the said St, Francis Wortley, &c., in the said Man- 


nour called Babington als Cossehall, were then vested in said Hodgkinson and 
Farneworth. 

The deed bears this curious endorsement :—‘“‘ This Belongeth To ffrancis Bower 
“ the second, And ffrancis Bower the third, given by francis Bower the first To them 
“and there heres during the Time of the entrvst menshoned In this deede. And 
“who doth this hide or convey from them or any of them to whom It doth belong, 
“ God surely will hid hime from them in they time of there troble and rebvk them for 
‘‘ there wicked deed.” 

On the mural tablet to John Bower, -, of Chesterfield and Spital, Solicitor, 
(died 30 Oct. 1815, aged 64), in the Parish Church, are these arms :—Sable, a cross- 
patée, argent, BOWER ; impaling gules, a chevron between three boars’-heads couped 
or, BRADLEY, 


Chesterfield, F. B. 





JACKSON’S MS. BOOK OF DEEDS AND PRECEDENTS, Temp. MARY AND 
ELIZABETH. WILSON’S COLLECTIONS. 


Hunter, in his History of South Yorkshire, several times refers to this book, which he 
states had been seen by him amongst the collections of Mr. Wilson, of Broomhead, 
near Sheffield. At 120 of Vol. II. he speaks of it as “a large volume of prece- 
dents and drafts still existing ” [7. ¢. circa 1828.] 

Can any one say where it is now? Address by letter, Charles Jackson, Doncaster. 





ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, STAPLEHURST, KENT. 
Tue Registers‘of this Parish are peculiarly curious, from the many singular entries 
that appear in them. Most registers were re-copied at Elizabeth’s accession, that all 
remains of popery in her sister’s reign might be obliterated, but the original has here 
been preserved as well as the copy. 

meee nF gy sgn are the words ‘‘ whose soul Jesu pardon,” attached to the 

at burials. The names of the sponsors at baptism are added to the notices of 
christenings, agreeably to Cardinal Pole’s injunctions ; and under the date 1555, are 
several entries of women that have been ‘‘ Churched.” 

Here, too, we find children a by “‘ women of good report,” who, like the 
Roman Catholics, often baptized the infant before the birth, and that by the name of 
“ creature,” an appellation that constantly occurs when a baptism at ‘‘ Home” is men- 
tioned. It is probable that this name was changed either at or before Confirmation ; 
though there is one instance, in 1578, of a woman being “‘ married ” by her baptismal 
name of “Creature.” Still-born children are also registered ; and several “licenses” 
to those who were sick to “‘ eat meat in Lent,” or for some of that season. 

The better to distinguish the different persons recorded, the respective trades are 
not only given, but also the extraordinary additions of ‘‘ infant,” ‘ child,” “ youth,” 
“lad,” ** wench,” ** maiden,” “‘ an old innocent man,” “a poor old maiden,” “a poor 
old wench,” “a poor old man with a stiff leg,” “‘ an honest wyfe full of Alms and good 
works ;” ‘‘an honest man and good h holder,” ‘‘an honest matron,” &c, In the 
beginuing of Elizabeth’s reign, such as were buried “sine crucis signo,” occur in 
different items ; and illegitimate children are sometimes called the chil of God. 

Many particulars of ———— Clergy and of others who occasionally preached 
here, are also recorded. The Rev. Henry Kent, A.M., who wes instituted in Decem- 
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ber, 1645, and afterwards deprived by the reigning powers in the time of the Com. 
monwealth, died here ocugh the troubles he underwent, in July, 1650. 


F. W. JENN«Nas, 





ENGLISH DOLLAR FOR HONG KONG, A.D. 1866. 
ENGRAVED BY LEONARD CHARLES WYON, OF HER MAJESTY’S MINT. 


THE issuing of this Dollar by our Mint for Hong Kong, reminds the Numismatist of 
our great Queen Elizabeth, ‘‘ of famous memory,” who, towards the close of her reign, 
os a charter to certain merchants to trade with the East ; and when on enquiry, 
ing informed that the required medium for mercantile transactions was the Spanish 
Dollar, ordered an English coinage to be struck, A.D. 1600, of equivalent value, re- 
presenting the Dollar, the Half, the Quarter, and the Eighth; having on them her 
name, titles, and the armorial bearings of England, between the crowned letters ‘‘ E” 
**R,” on one side ; with a crowned portcullis, inscribed ‘‘ Posui,” &c., as on her 
English coinage, on the reverse side. Specimens of this coinage are of course met 
with in collections. (The four coins cost me £10 17s., shewing that they are. not 
common, nor very dear). And now, after an interval of more than two hundred and 
sixty years, Queen Victoria, to meet similar mercantile requirements, issues also an 
Eastern coinage for a dependancy of hers, which but very recently was a part of the 
ee Empire of China, an earthly portion of the brother of the Sun and the 
oon ! 

This splendid production of Her Majesty’s Mint is the same in size as our own coin 
the Crown, say 14 inch in breadth, but thinner; and presents to us on the obverse 
Her Majesty's bust, wearing a jewelled tiara, fastened by a floating ribbon, the hair 
waving across the ear, and gathered behind in aknot. Protected by a raised edge 
the relief is low, that severe trial of an artist’s ability, where effect is required without 
the aid of shadow. Its severe simplicity, dignity, and life-like reality, combine to 
produce a very striking and pleasing impression. The resemblance to Her Majesty, 
as we have the happiness to see her at this present time, is admirably and truly pro- 
duced ; and the more we study and scrutinize, the more we are surprised how it has 
been effected. The relief, as we have noticed, is very low ; the whole of the counte- 
nance is one uniform surface, smooth as silk, soft as the living cheek, without a line 
to mark an inequality of feature; and yet exhibiting with consummate ability and 
delicacy, the Matron Mother of her Family and of her Empire. The facial line is 
very beautiful, the mouth and eye have the vivid expression of life ; the former giving 
utterance to what the latter has observed. Altogether this portrait is a triumph of 
numismatic engraving art; and acquainted as we are with the coins of all the mints 
of Europe, our mint may safely enjoy the satisfactory assurance that not one of 
them can shew a portrait to compete with this of Queen Victoria on her Hong Kong 
Dollar. The bust is flanked bya running scroll (which used to be called the “ Nelson 
Chain”’), with two breaks in it; in the upper is ‘‘ Victoria,”’ and in the under ‘‘ Queen.” 
The reverse has a similar scroll unbroken, within which is, ‘One Dollar, Hong Kong, 
1866,” and some Chinese characters, probably also expressing its value. 

Looking over the coinages of Her Majesty, there is but one, in our opinion, which 
which we would class as a competitor with this. It is the bust on what is called the 
**Gothic Crown, A.D. 1847,” which in its excellency has, I think, no equal in any 
coinage, ancient or modern, as “ Dignified Idealized Loveliness,” while this in con- 
contrast, is ‘‘ Dignified Life-like Reality.” 

But while concluding these hasty and imperfect observations, comes ‘as usual in all 
mundane matters), a little drawback. This coinage, eliciting so much deserved ad- 
miration, is not for us! but for our inside barbarians, ‘‘John Chinaman at Hong 
Kong,” who will indeed exclaim ‘‘ Hi Yah” as he clutches it. But his admiration 
will be for the beauty of the material ; its artistic will be to him as the pearl before 
the swine. Yet let us not despair, but trust that ‘‘the time” is coming is 
shortly coming to ‘‘the Home,” as well as it has come to ‘‘ the Foreign Department,” 
and that Her Majesty’s Mint will have a new obverse die engraved for the Crown 
(which is all that would be requisite, the reverse remaining as it is), with the bust of 
Her Majesty, equal in excellence to this on the Hong Kong Dollar (Mr. Wyon surel 
can engrave a replica). That on the Crown coin of 1839, has continued unaltered, 
say now twenty-seven years. It was true then. We may therefore very reasonably 
solicit the Mint to give us our Sovereign Lady Queen Victoria of 1867, which we will 
thankfully adopt for the next twenty-seven years, and as much longer as Providence 
my, : its good favour, vouchsafe to the Empire. R8 

ork, . 
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EDWARD SIMPSON, alias “FLINT JAC K.” 
From a Photograph by Treble. 








